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Blackwell’s Island. 

Tuts island is situated on the East River, mid- 
way between Long Island and New-York, near 
the entrance of Heit Gare, about seven miles 
from the city. It was formerly the property of a 
wealthy gentleman, who occupied it, as a private 
residence; and has been within a few years. pur- 
chased by the Corporation of the city of New-York, 
for the site of the Penrrestiary, and is in fact, the 
most advantageous spot that could have been cho- 
sen, possessing the same facilities for a prison; 
being surrounded by water, debarring ail inter- 
course with the opposite shores, except through 
the proper channel. 

A building of such noble structure and imposing 
appearance, as the one represented in the Engrav- 
ing, seems to be too good a habitation for those 
despicable outcasts, chained to the floor of their 
cells; it is in every respect a Patace of human 
misery and woe. 

Blackwell’s Island—Hell Gate—the East River, 
Throg’s Neck—the Shot Tower, are all familiar 
names tothe residents of New-York. And who 
that has ever leaped upon a noble steed and trotted 
out to Nowlan’s, or who that has ever stept with a 
fair lady in a beautiful Stanhope and drove to that 
delightful resort at the Shot Tower, will not in an in- 
stant recognise the scenery and view pictured in 
the Engraving. 

As one sits in the look-out at the extreme height 
of the hill and watches the river roll swiftly on to- 
wards the ocean, the eye rests upon a sinall boat 
with four skilful oarsmen struggling against the 
current, or, as you turn—the oeautiful pleasure 
barge, is perceptible to the eye, with its sails full 
bent and leaping on with wind and tide—at one 
time leaning over as if to upset—then righting 
again and ploughing and shaking the white foam 
in its seeming wrath and pride; or, stretching the 
eye still further on, it rests upon the vessel heavy 
laden with all kinds of merchandise, moving slow- 
ly to its place of destination, which is to pass in its 
route the dangerous “ Pot of Hell Gate,” and per- 
haps by an unlucky wind or a careless helmsman, 
the beautiful craft that is endeavoring to avoid ac- 
cident, will be driven into that frightful eddy, and 
dashed upon those dangerous rocks, where the 
water is boiling up as though ten thousand evil 
Spirits were at work, and where millions of proper- 
ty have been swallowed by the same fearful mon- 
ster of the deep; when— 


“ From side to side beneath the glittering morn, 

An Iris sits, amidst the infernal surge, 

Like Hope upon a death-bed, and, unworn 

Its steady eyes, while all around is torn 

By the distracted waters, bears serene 

Its brilliant hues with all their beams unshorn: 

Resembling, 'mid the torture of the scene, 

Love watching Madness with unalterable mien.”— 
: Byron. 


The Shipwreck. 


“Stay, angry ocean! for thy breast 
The beautiful now bears; 

Rock thy wild tossing waves to rest, 
And calm their anxious cares.” 

Hark ! to sullen answering roar— 

“ Beneath my world of waves, 
Earth’s loveliest have sought before, 
The quiet of my caves.” 





“ But manhood treads the reeling deck 

With steps of pride and power, 

His stern deep voice man’s rage could check, 
In passion’s stormiest hour !" 

‘Speak ye of power !—the conqueror's boast 
Of fleets that awe the world, 

Lies shiver’d on my rockiest coast, 

Or in my depths is furl'd !” 


“If wealth could bribe thee, stormy sea !”"— 

‘My cells are paved with gold, 

With many an empire’s treasury, 

In yellow heaps, untold ; et te 

And pearls and gems, that shame the round 

Upon a monarch’s brow, 

Are cumbering the quiet ground, 

Where monsters rest them now. | 
} 
' 


«« Nor youth nor beauty, wealth nor power, 
Can calm me, or delay ; 

Resistless, as the passing hour, 

Is my impetuous way, 

There is no flattery in my ruth, . 
Capriciously I spare; Te 
Death and the ocean speak the truth, | 
To hear it, listen there !” Bhi 





———— 


Matin Hymna. 


a 
unde 


Haut Nature’s universal King, ; f 
Creation’s God, thy praise we sing : i? 

As mounts the sun o’er hill and sea, 7 | 
His glories lift our hearts to Thee. : 


> ‘ ‘" 
EP a ae 


«« Let there be light,” th’ Eternal said, 
And darkness like a phantom fled ; 

O’er earth and sea effulgent shone & 
The glory of the Mighty Onc. ‘ 


~~ 


Then man arose, a breathing form, 5 
An essence of the Godhead wari, 

With life and love to worship Him, Bt 
Before whose brightness suns are dim, Wi 


a 


Pervading Spirit, veiled with wing 


We bless Thee for the gift of light. i 


M. J. M. M,. 





Of seraph rapt, thy praise we sing, f 
Exhaustless fount of love and might, | 
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ORIGINAL. on Gastronomy which made me exclaim—(), 

! . 
Kea Vable Chat. /}man! man! can you debase your noble faculties 
‘your great endowments in a pursuit so low? 
Are your high destinies to be forgotten until foy. 


’ co alae sely draw . 
Tue rich satin curtains were closely drawn, bril- | feited, for "she poor gratification of making 
liant lamps threw a softened light over the costly * 


furniture of Louisa’s drawing room, as she, attired | 


in fashion’s latest, entered her luxurious apartment. | ‘insipid white sauces of the present day are ti 
1€ 
7 — a look of ee — ss surveye | result of the wise discoveries in Gastronomy of so 
» . . > _ . > w 
ver form in anample mirror, then reclining on a many ages and so much study. I trust it is; 
yielding sofa and resting her satined foot on an, study, sida will not engross the faculties ion 
1V 
. > 10) eee 6 6 
embroidere d — she — red ra My small | country men, Whilst they have the important affair; 
¢ , . , . srfec —there , 
party to-night, will be pe agg rere will be} of their own government to interest them. It js 
talent, knowledge, beauty, fashion—a happy | one of the overgrown weeds which have sprung 
mixture, like a well dressed salad where no one } up in the hot-beds of luxury in Europe 
—l00 
thing prevails, and hot one can be spared lt many, too many of those weeds are being teen 
P — . sa? aa: » 66 , Uy ¢ A 3 * 
_ rfect whole, en said she “ my ~oangpsagenes planted here, which have been mistaken, fy: 
arrie , > ‘ y 3 ° ° 
i a ‘ Pi ee r “ tide dias : “ flowers of value, by Americans, during the prese; 
aterit ‘which ¢ ‘se inc use s +e TD ' 
eS ee a rie wer meee. Siar were brough 
—s and - made pore ete . to say, forgetful of the variety of our forests and 
rut alas! how vain are human expectations. streams, that having no turbot, is a national 
Louisa like other mortals, was doomed to enietaene © 
disappointment. Ring after ring was heard at} « g) Fanny Kemble!” said Adelaide, “sh 
, i . . ’ i 


. hoe t inete; -CPINE . . . > 
the door-bell, but instead of seeing “y ro gerne said that—after all, I do not see any thing so very 
visitors enter—Ceasar alone appeared with notes objectionable in her book.” 


of apology from her most distingue friends—| \. Nor I,” said Harriet, 
another and yet another—it seemed as if all the 
ills which flesh is heir to, had befallen her 
expected coterie, such as sudden indisposition— 
unexpected arrivals of country cousins—most in- 
opportune and not-to-be-dispensed-with business. 
It was enough to provoke the patience of a saint— 
but Louisa was something of a philosopher—and 


NUMBER tl. 


a 
auce, or giving rules for a roast? After all, the 
| epicure comes ‘back to simplicity at last, and the 


“but I see much to 
admire, much to make me like her; there is« 
nobleness, a high-mindedness, which raised he: 
above her profession; and all that is objectionable 
must be allowed asthe inevitable consequences of 
jthat profession. She shows herself to us open 
unveiled, undisguised, for that she might be called 
; “apie imprudent, but she is at least frank and honest. 
when a few of her intimates arrived, she deter- “ [T should think” said Cornelia, she devoured 
mined to make the best of it. There was Cornelia, too much and too eagerly for your approbation.” 
a young widow from the South—and Adelaide,| « And you Harriet” said Adelaide, “do you 
the friend of her youth—and Harriet, a lady from | vindicate Fanny Kemble, you, who used to think 
Vermont, with whom she had lately become &C-) us so mad when we ran after her at her firs 
quainted. Whose unsophisticated simplicity of appearance.” 
aang RUE GONE, GUT SNES BES Ee eT eh ie tee” replied Harriet, “I thought 
“ Come ladies fair,” said Louisa. “ it appears 
the fates have decreed—we must entertain each 
other—not a male can we see to-night; but to 


very ridiculous to raise into a divinity, a goddess 
one who was a talented and clever actress ; and! 
think the undue censure her book received, quite 
rll az unmerited ; now, however, she is fulfilling the 
make amends, let us enjoy, what is said to be the quiet, but important duties of domestic life wit! 
truest, purely feminine pleasure. We will have | credit and praise ; let her rest in peace.” 

a nice litth: teatable chat, and give free vent to «« But with her mind, her talent,” said Adelaide, 
all our opimions, unchecked by the Lords of| « ohe will probably be before the public againir 
— , some other form; she cannot long be idle.” 

The others agreed the plan was delightful, and « Have you read the Linwoods,” asked Louisa 
welcomed the circumstances which made it so}  « Op yes,” replied Harriet, “ what a delightful 
feasible. The table was soon drawn out; the | work it is , 80 much nature, so much simplicit} 
steaming urn was placed upon it, whilst they all) o¢ such a writer we ought to be proud, one 
gathered around, a gay and happy quartette.| \ pose inspirations are fresh from our. own cles? 
Adelande and Louisa were soon engaged in an] skies and verdant forests; so different from the 
animated discussion on the relative merits of far-fetched imitations of Europeans, which is 
Pico, Souchong, Pouchong, Hyson and Chulan,|ihe rock. on which so many of our writers 
whilst Harriet sipped her milk and water in eplit. There is a charm in Miss Sedgwick's 
silence for a while, at length laughing at their | gomestic scenes, which interests and fascinates 
earnestness. “ Really ladies,” said she, “ one us; itis the charm of nature and feeling, pure 
would suppose ita matter of importance, which simple, unadulterated feeling. Who that has 
beverage was offered you.” read her ‘ Home’ will not agree with me. Such 

‘And is it not of some importance ?” asked | \riters ought we to produce, it is in keeping 
Louisa, ** what we eat and drink.”’ with our boasted republicanism—much mort 

‘ As far as health is concerned it may be,” an-|so than those who transplant Foreign follies 
swered Harriet, “but for the mere gratification Foreign vices, to our native prairies and wester® 
of the palate, I consider it one of the most earthly | wilds.” | 
of all enjoyments. I read not long ago,anarticle} “Ah! now” said Cornelia. “ you are aiming 
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ea 


at Wiis. I am sure he is extremely entertain- 
ng and they say he is about to return.” 


« Oh let him.stay, let him stay,” said Harriet, 
‘there is nothing American about him, with his 
Thalaba and his Gipsy of Sardis; let him stay 
where he enjoys so much, seeing a real live lord 
can eat his toast like other folks and actually 
stood with his hands behind him.” 


They all laughed, and Louisa said “ Well, pour 
noi, | have trifled away many an hour very agree- 
ably accompanying him in his “ First Impres- 
sions” etc. Every thing is conleur de rose with him, 
for him Italia’s skies are ever blue, and enjoyment 
meets him at every step. I think he has much 
talent.” 

“Talent he has most certainly,” replied Har- 
riet, ‘* but there is a sort of sentiment-run-mad in 
his tales, and he often goes a step beyond the 
sublime.” 

“Ah” said Adelaide, “ you have been so much 
accustomed to your own matter-of-fact natives.” 


“ Ah least,” Harriet replied,” you would not ap- 
prove his want of moral sense which appears so 
often ; it ought not to be overlocked in our writers 
where domestic life shows us so much happiness 
fom our purest and noblest feelings. Where the 
peaceful calm is never disturbed bv the tempests 
of passion, until homes are desolated and virtue 
shipwrecked. Yes,—I believe in no country is 
there so much domestic happiness as in our own ; 
every one lives for his own family. Perhaps one 
great reason is the custom of marrying early, 
which every one can do where it ia no disgrace to 
work. They marry before the feelings are worn 
out or changed by a long trial of ‘ hope deferred,’ 
orthe necessity of worldly considerations. Yes, 
with all its faults itis a happy land; if there is no 
turbot, and people will eat eggs out of wine glass- 


es, and married ladies will not flirt.” 


“ Yes, itis a happy land” said Louisa, casting a 
glance over the costly furniture which decorated 
herhome ; “ where the luxuries and comforts of 
every country are preserved, and Paris, even dear 
delightful Paris, the centre of civilization ever 
supplies us with the latest creations of fashion and 
taste.”” 

“ Yes it is a happy land,” reiterated Cornelia, 
quietly reposing on a crimson velvet spring-seated 
Boston rocking chair, whose gentle motion and 
well balanced swing seemed to relieve the inmate 
(rom the trouble of existing, and even appeared to 
aid the labor of respiration. 

“It isa happy land,” repeated Adelaide, parta- 
king of their enthusiasin :— 


“ [s there a man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself hath said— 
This is my own, my native land.” 


Many and various were the subjects discussed 
by these ladies: literature, religion, fashion, cook- 
ery and politics ; yea, even politics did they dare 
venture upon now none of the other sex were pre- 
sent to laugh at their mistakes—detect their igno- 
rance or ridicule their fallacy—and if from the 
specimen above, the reader wishes to partake of 


their Tea Table Chat, they shall hear more anon. 
8. E. 


Indian Mounds. 

I never at any time approached the Indian 
mounds, those relics of a people and of a time of 
which no recollection or tradition has been pre- 
served, without interest and feeling. That the 





hands that reared them should long ago have been 
mingled with the clay of which they formed these 
simple, but enduring monuments excites no won- 
der: generation departs after generation—one 





dynasty follows another—one nation perishes, 
and its place is filled by another ; but it is seldom 
that all memory, all tradition is lost of a people. 
A name alone may remain, without any other dis- 
tinctive feature, but that is yet a name, and under 
it the existence of a distinct division of the human 
race may yet stand recorded in the boc of the 
world’s history. But here, on this vast continent, 
dispersed over a great extent of territory, you find 
the relics of an utterly forgottenrace. ‘They must 
have been a numerous one, for the magnitude of 
the works they have left behind them attest it. 
You see mounds raised upon the rich level plains 
of the west, which will ever remain a marvel. 
They must have attained to a certain degree of 
civilization and sedentary habits, superior to the 
races whom the present age has seen in turn dis- 
placed by those of our own hue and blood :—they 
were more civilized, more powerful, more enlight- 
ened than the Indian races of our day. We read 
this truth in the vestiges of their towns and fortili- 
cations, and the lands once cultivated by them; 
yet itisin vain you pry into the secret of their 
deeds; time of existence, or history. You dig 
into their places of sepulture—you handle their 
bones; but they are silent and tell you nothing ; 
and the utensils that you unearth only show you 
that they were numerous, and, however powerful, 
simple in their habits. 

Man is less perfect for the time being, and sub- 
ject to greater vicissitudes than even the birds of 
the air and the beasts of the fields, whom he affects 
to govern and despise. And this is impressed on 
my mind as I listen to the song of these sweet 
birds. There are voices yet abroad in the land of 
those forgotten tribes, at this moment singing the 
same sweet strain as rung through the oak groves 
two thousand years ago! They have not forgotten 
the lessons taught the parents of their race in Pa- 
radise. God has stamped them with the species of 
perfection for which he designed them, and they 
have not departed from it. Their kind has suffer- 
ed no vicissitude—they have probably neither 
deteriorated nor attained greater perfection in any 
respect since the day of their creation, but have 
carolled, and nestled, and paired, from genera- 
tion to generation ; fulfilling the end for which 
they were apparently created ; while race after 
race of human beings has arisen and passed away, 
and the earth has been alternately filled and de- 
serted by individuals perfectin nothing. Without 
the certainty of immortality, and the sweet hope 
of being restored, through God's mercy, to that 
estate from which we have fallen, might we not be 
well tempted to despair.—Latrobe's travels in Amer. 





He who postpones the hour of living rightly, is 
like the rustic who waited till the river should 
have flowed past him. 
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CHAPTER I. 
Introduction of divers parties, and a red herring. 


Ir was inthe winter of 1699, that a one-masted 
vessel, with black sides, was running along the 
coast near Belchy Head, at the rate of about five 
niles perhour. ‘The wind was from the northward 


ind blew keenly, the vessel was under easy sail, | 


and the water was smooth. Itwas now broad day- 
light, andthe sunrose clear of clouds and vapor ; 
but he threw out light without heat. The upper 
parts of the spars, the hammock rails, and the 
small iron guns which were mounted on the ves- 
sel’s decks, were covered with a white frost. The 
nan atthe helm stood muffled up ina thick pea- 
jacket and mittens, which made his hands appear 
as large as his feet. His nose was a pug of an 
intense bluish red, one tint arising from the pre- 
sent cold, and the other from the preventive checks 
which he had been so long accustomed to take to 
drive out such an unpleasant intruder. His griz- 
zied hair waved its locks gently to the wind, and 
his face was distorted with an immoderate quid of 
tobacco which protruded his right cheek. This 
personage was second officer and steersman on 
hoard of the vessel, and his name was Obadiah 
Coble. 
ty years before, that is to say, if he had been bap- 
tized at all. He stood so motionless at the helm, 
that you might have imagined him to have been 
frozen there as he stood, were it not that his eyes 
occasionally wandered from the compass on the 
binnacle to the bows of the vessel, and that the 
breath from his mouth, when it was thrown out 
into the clear frosty air, formed a smoke like to 
that from the spout of a half-boiling tea-kettle. 
The crew belonging to the cutter, for she was a 
vessel in the service of his Majestv, King William 
the Third, at this time employed in protecting his 
Majesty's revenue against the importation of ala- 
modes and lutestrings, were all down below at 
their breakfasts, with the exception of the steers- 
man and lieutenant-commandant, who now walked 
the quarter-deck, if so small an extent of plank 
ould be dignified with such a name. He was 
a Mr. Cornelius Vanslyperken,a tall, meagre-look- 
ing personage, with very narrow shoulders and 
very small head—perfectly straight up and down, 
protruding in no part, he reminded you of some 
tall parish pump, witha great knob atits top. His 
face was gaunt, cheeks hollow, nose and chin 
showing an affection for each other, and evidently 
lamenting the gulf between them which prevent- 
ed their meeting, both appeared to have fretted 


He had been baptized Obadiah about six- | 


| on each side, into which its owner’s hands were 

deeply inserted, and so close did his arms lay to 
_ his sides, that they appeared nothing more than as 
| would battens nailed to a topsail yard. The only 
deviation from the perpendicular was from the jy. 
| sertion of a speaking trumpet under his left arm q 
right angles with his body. It had evidently seen 
_much service, was battered, and the black Japan 
As we said before. 
Mr. Vanslyperken walked his quarter-deck. He 
was in a brownstudy, yetlooked blue. Six strides 
brought him to the taffrail of the vessel, six more 
to the bows, such was the Jength of his tether—and 
he turned, and turned again. 


worn off in most parts of it. 


But there was another personage on deck, a per. 
sonage of no small importance, as he was all inal! 
to Mr. Vanslyperken, and Mr, Vanslyperken was 
all in all to him; moreover, we may say, that heis 
the hero of the tart. This was one of the ugliest 
and most ill-conditioned curs which had ever been 
produced from promiscuous intercourse—vgly in 
color, for he was of a dirty yellow, like the paint 
served out to decorate our men-of-war by his Ma- 
jesty’s dock-yards. Ugly in face, for he had one 
wall eye, and was so far under-jawed as to prove 
thata bull-dog had had something to do with his 
creation—ugly in shape ; for although larger than 
a pointer, and strongly built, he was coarse and 
| shambling in his make, with his forelegs bowed 

out. His ears and tail had never been docked, 
_which was a pity, as the more you curtailed his 
| proportions, the better looking the cur would have 
been. But his ears, although not cut, were torn 
to ribands by the various encounters with dogs on 
shore, arising from the acidity of his temper. His 
tail had lost its hair from an inveterate mange, and 
reminded you of the same appendage in a rat. 
Many parts of his body were bared from the same 
disease. He carried his head and tail low, and 
had a villanous sour look. To the eye of the ca- 
sual observer, there was not one redeeming quali- 
ty that would warrant his keep; to those who 
knew him well, there were a thousand reasons 
why he should be hanged. He followed his mas- 
ter with the greatest precision and exactitude, 
walking aft as he walked aft, and walking forward 
with the same motion, turning when his master 
turned, and moreover, turning in the same direc: 
tion; and, like his master, he appeared to be nota 
| little nipped with the cold, and, as well as he, ina 
state of profound meditation. The name of this 











prom animal was very appropriate to his ap- 


pearance, and to histemper. It was Snarleyyow 


| 


At last, Mr. Vanslyperken gave vent to his pent 


themselves to the utmost degree of tenvity from | up feelings. “I can’t—I won't stand this any 


disappointment in love: 


as for the nose, it had a} longer,” muttered the lieutenant, as he took his six 


pearly round tear hanging at its tip, as if it wept.| strides forward. At this first sound of his master’s 


The dress of Mr. Vanslyperken was hidden in a} 


great coat, which was very long, and buttoned | 


straight down. This great coat had two pockets’! 


voice the dog pricked up the remnants of his ears, 
and they both turned aft. ‘She has been now 
fooling me for six years;” and as he concluded 
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er a 


his sentence, Mr. Vanslyperken and Snarleyyow 
nad reached the taffrail, and the dog raised his 
ail tothe half cock. 

They turned and Mr. Vanslyperken paused a 
moment or two, and compressed his thin lips—the 
dog did the same. ‘“‘T will have an answer, by all 
that's blue!” was the ejaculation of the next six 
rides. ‘The lieutenant stopped again, and the 
dog looked up in his master’s face ; but it appear- 
ed as if the current of his master’s thoughts was 
changed, for the current of keen air reminded Mr. 
Vanslyperken that he had not yet had his break- 
fast. 

The lieutenant leant over the hatchway, took his 
battered speaking trumpet from under his arm, 
and putting it to his mouth, the deck reverberated 
with, “ Pass the word for Smallbones forward.” 
The dog put himself in a baying attitude, with his 
forefeet on the combings of the hatchway, and en- 
forced his master’s orders with a deep-toned and 
measured bow, wow, wow. 

Smallbones soon made his appearance, rising 
from the hatchway like a ghost; a thin, shambling 
personage, apparantly about twenty years old—a 
pale, cadeverous face, high cheek bones, goggle 
eyes, with lank hair very thinly sown upona head, 
which, like bad soil, would return but a scanty 
harvest. He looked like Famine’s eldest son just 
arriving to years of discretion. His long lanky 
legs were pulled so far through his trowsers, that 
his bare feet, and half way up to his knees, were 
exposed to the chilling blast. The sleeves of his 
jacket were so short, that four inches of bone above 
his wrist were bared to view—hat he had none— 
his ears were very large, and the rims of them red 
with cold, and his neck was so immeasurably long 
and thin, that his head appeared to topple for want 
of support. When hehad come on deck, he stood 
with one hand raised to his forehead, touching his 
hair instead of his hat, and the other occupied with 
ahalf-roasted red herring. ‘Yes, sir,” said Small- 
bones, standing before his master. 

“ Be quick !’—commenced the lieutenant; but 
here his attention was directed to the red herring 
by Snarleyyow, who raised his head and snuffed 
atitsfumes. Among other disqualifications of the 
animal, be it observed, that he had no nose except 
for a red herring, or a post by the way side. Mr. 
Vanslyperken discontinued his orders, took his 
hand out of his great coat pocket, wiped the drop 
from off his nose, and then roared out, “ How dare 
you appear on the quarter-deck of a king’s ship, 
sir, with a red herring in your fist 7” 

“If you please, sir,” replied Smallbones, “if I 
were to come for to go to leave it in the galley, I 
shouldn't find it when I went back.” 

“What do I care for that, sir?” It’s contrary to 
all the rules and regulations of the service. Now 
sir, hear me——” 

“O Lord, sir! let me off this time, it’s only a 
soldier,” replied Smallbones deprecatingly ; but 
Snarleyyow’s appetite had been very much shar- 
pened by his morning’s «walk; it rose with the 
smell of the red herring, so he rose on his hind 
legs, snapped the herring out of Smallbones’ hand, 
bolted forward by the lee gangway, and would 
soon have bolted the herring, had not Smallbones 


laid it down on the deck preparatory to commen- 
cing hismeal. A fight ensued, Smallbones receiv- 
ed a severe bite in the leg, which induced him to 
seize a handspike, and make a blow with it at the 
dog’s head, which, if it had been well aimed, would 
have probably put an end to all further pilfering. 
As it was, the handspike descended upon one of 
the dog’s fore toes, and Snarleyyow retreated, 
yelling, tothe other side of the forecastle, and as 
soon as he was out of reach, like all curs, bayed in 
defiance. 

Smallbones picked up the herring, pulled up his 
trowsers to examine the bite, poured down an ana- 
thema upon the dog, which was, ‘May you be 
starved, as lam, you beast!” and then turned round 
to go aft, when he struck against the spare form of 
Mr. Vanslyperken, who, with his hands in his 
pocket, and his trumpet under his arm, looked un- 
utterably savage. 

“How dare you beat my dog, you villain?” said 
the lieutenant at last, choaking with passion. 

‘‘ He’s a-bitten my leg through and through, sir,” 
replied Smallbones, with a face of alarm. 

“ Well, sir, why have you such thin legs then?” 

“Cause | gets nothing to fill’m up with.” 

« Have you not aherring there, you herring-gut- 
ted scoundrel? which, in defiance of all the rules 
of the service, you have brought on his Majesty’s 
quarter-deck, you greedy rascal, and for which I 
intend e 

‘Tt ar’n’t my herring, sir, it be your’s—for your 





dozen.” 
,This last remark appeared to somewhat pacify 
Mr. Vanslyperken. 

‘‘Go down below, sir,” said he, after a pause, 
“and let me know when my breakfast is ready.” 

Smallbones obeyed immediately, too glad to es- 
cape so easily. 

‘“ Snarleyyow,” said his master, looking at the 
dog, who remained on the other side of the forecas- 
tle. “OSnarleyyow, forshame. Come here, sir. 
Come here, sir, directly.” 

But Snarleyyow, who was very sulky at the 
loss of his anticipated breakfast, was contumaci- 
ous, and would not come. He stood at the other 
side of the forecastle, while his master apostro- 
phised him, looking him in the face. Then, after 
a pause of indecision, gave a howling sort of bark, 
and trotted away to the main hatchway, and dis- 
appeared below. Mr. Vanslyperken returned to 
the quarter-deck, and turned, and turned as before. 


CHAPTER Il, 
Showing what became of the red herring. 


Smallbones soon made his re-appearance, in- 
forming Mr. Varslyperken that his breakfast was 
ready for him, and Mr. Vanslyperken feeling him- 
self quite ready for his breakfast, went down be- 
low. A minute after he had disappeared, another 
man came up to relieve the one at the wheel, who, 
as soon as he had surrendered up the spokes, com- 
menced warming himself after the most approved 
method, by flapping his arms round his body. 

“ The skipper’s out o’ sorts again this morning,” 
said Obadiah. “ After atime I heard him muttering 





bolted after him and overtook him just as he had 


about the woman at the Lust Haus.” 


breakfast—the only one that is left out of the half 
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‘ Then, by Got, we will have de breeze,” repliec 
Jansen, who was a Dutch seaman of huge propor 


tions, rendered still more preposterous by the mul- | 


tiplicity of his nether clothing. 











————— 


1; “O God!” screamed Smallbones, falling down 
- | on his knees, “ mercy—mercy!” 

Butthere wasnone. Snarleyyow, when he saw 
the lad go down on his knees, flew at him, and 


‘“ Yes,as sure as Mother Carey’s chickens raise | threw him on his back, growling over him, and 


the gale, so does the name of Frau Vandersloosh 


<eel-hauling before noon.” 
‘‘ Mine Got—dat is de tyfel.”’ 


. | occasionally looking at his master. 
I'll be down and get my breakfast, there may be 


a Come here, Snarleyyow,” said Mr. Vanslyper. 
ken. ‘Come here, sir, andlie down.” But Snay. 
| leyyow had not forgotten the red herring, so jp 


“Keep her nor-east, Jansen, and keep a sharp | revenge he first bit Smallbones in the thigh, ang 


look out for the boats.” 
‘Got for dam—how must I steer the chip and 


look for de boats at de same time ?—not possible.” | 


“That's no consarn o’ mine. Those are the 


orders, and I passes them—you must get over the 


unpossibility how you can.” 
Coble walked below. 

We must do the same, and introduce the reader 
to the cabin of Lieutenant Vanslyperken, which 
was not very splendid in its furniture. One small 
table, one chair, a matrass in a standing bed-place, 
with curtains made of bunting, an open cupboard, 
containing three plates, one tea-cup and saucer, 
two drinking glasses, and two knives. More was 
not required, as Mr. Vanslyperken never indulged 
incompany. There was another cupboard, but it 
was carefully locked. On the table before the 
lieutenant was a white wasli-hand basin, nearly 
half full of burgoo, a composition of boiled oatmeal 
and water, very wholesome, and very hot. It was 
the allowance from the ship’s coppers, of Mr. Van- 
slyperken and his servant Smallbones. Mr. Van- 
slyperken was busy stirring it about to cool ita 
little, with aleaden spoon. Snarleyyow sat cloge 
to him, waiting for his share, and Smallbones stood 
by, waiting for orders. 

‘‘Smallbones,” said the lieutenant, after trying 
the hot mess before him, and finding that he was 
sull in danger of burning his mouth, “ bring me the 
red herring.” 


So saying Obadiah 


‘ Red herring, sir?’ stammered Smallbones. 

Yes,” replied his master, fixing his little grey 
eye sternly on him, “ the red herring.” 

‘‘ Its gone, sir,” replied Smallbones, with alarm. 

‘‘Gone—gone where ?” 


“If you please; sir, I didn’t a think that you 
would have touched it after the dog had had it in 
his nasty mouth; and so, sir—if you please sir of 

‘And so what?” said Vanslyperken, compress- 
ing his thin lips. 

“ZT eat it myself—if you please—O dear—O 
dear.”’ 





‘ You did, did you—you gluttonous scarecrow— 
you did, did you? Are you aware that you have 
committed atheft—are you aware of the punish- 
ment attending it ?”’ 


then obeyed his master. 

«Get up, sir,” cried the lieutenant. 

Smallbones rose, but his temper now rose also; 
he forgot all that he was to suffer, from indignation 
against the dog; with flashing eyes, and whimper. 
| ing with rage, he cried out, as the tears fell, anq 
| his arms swung round, “I'll not stand this—j' 
jump overboard—that I will: fourteen times has 
that ere dog a bitten me this week. I'd sooner die 
at once, than be made dog’s meat of in this here 
way.” 

‘Silence, you mutinous rascal, or I'll put you in 
irons.” 

‘“‘[ wish you would—irons don’t bite, if they do 
hold fast. I’ll!run away—I don’t mind being hung, 
that I don’t—starved to death, and bitten to death 
in this here way ‘ 

“Silence, sir. It’s over feeding that makes you 
saucy.” 

“The Lord forgive you!” cried Smallbones, with 
surprise; ‘I’ve not had a full meal i 

“A full meal, you rascal! there’s no filling a 
thing like you—hollow from top to bottom, like a 
hamboo.” 

“And what I does get,” continued Smallbones 
with energy, “1 pays dear for; that ere dog flies 
at me, if Itakes a bit o’ biscuit. I never gets a 
bite without getting a bite, and its all my ownal- 
lowance.” 

“A proof of his fidelity, and an example to 
you, you wretch.” replied the lieutenant, fondly 
patting the dog on the head. 

“ Well, I wish you’d discharge me—or hang me, 
I don’t care which. You eats so hearty, and the 
dog eats so hearty, that I gets nothing. We are 
only victualled for two.” 

‘«‘ You insolent fellow, recollect the thief’s cat.” 
“It’s very hard,” continued Smallbones, un- 
mindful of the threat, “ that that ere beast is to eat 
my allowance, and be allowed to half eat me too.’ 
-* You forgot the keel-hauling, you scarecrow. 
“ Well, I hope I may never come up again, that's 
all.” 

“« Leave the cabin, sir.” 

This order Smallbones obeyed. 

“ Snarleyyow,” said the lieutenant, “ you are 




















«O sir—it was a mistake—dear sir,” cried Small- 
bones, whimpering. | 
‘In the first place, I will cut you to ribbons with 
the cat” 
“Mercy, sir—QO sir,” cried the lad, the tears 
streaming from his eyes. 
“ The thief’s cat, with three knots in each tail.” 
Smallbones raised up his thinarms, and clasped 
his hands, pleading for mercy. 
“And after the flogging—you shall be keel- 


hawled.” 








hungry, my poor beast.” Snarleyyow put his 
fore paw up on his master’s knee. ‘“ You shall 
have your breakfast soon,” continued his master, 


| eating the burgoo between his addresses to the ani- 


mal. “ Yes, Snarleyyow, you have done wrong 
this morning—you ought to have no break fast. 
Snarleyyow growled. ‘We are only four years 
acquainted, and how many scrapes you have go 
me into, Snarleyyow?” Snarleyyow here put 
both his paws upon his master’s knee. “ Well, 
you are sorry, my poor dog, and you shall have 
some breakfast,” and Mr. Vanslyperken put the 
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basin of bugoo on the floor, which the dog tumbled 
jown his throat most rapidly. ‘Nay, my dog, 
notso fast; you must leave some for Smallbones, 
he will require some breakfast before his punish- 
went. ‘Chere, that will do,” and Mr. Vanslyper- 
,en wished to remove the basin with a little of the 
burgoo remaining in it. Snarleyyow growled, 
would have snapped at his master, but Mr. Van- 
slyperken shoved him away with the bell mouth 
of his speaking trumpet, and recovering a portion 
ofthe mess, put it on the table for the use of poor 
Smallbones. ‘‘ Now then, my dog, we will goon 
deck.” Mr. Vanslyperken left the cabin, follow- 
ed by Snarleyyow, but as soon as his master was 
jalf way up the ladder, Snarleyyow turned back, 
leaped on the chair, from the chair to the table, 
and then finished the whole of the breakfast ap- 
propriated for Smallbones. Having effected this, 
the dog followed his master. 


CHAPTER IiIl. 


A retrospect, and short description of a new 
character. 


But we mustleave poor Smallbones to lament 
his hard fate in the fore peak of the vessel, and Mr. 
Vanslyperken and his dog to walk the quarter- 
deck, while we make our readers a little beer 
acquainted with the times in which the scenes 
assed which we are now describing, as well as 
with the history of Mr. Vanslyperken. 

The date of our first chapter, that of the year 
1699, will, if they refer back to history, show them 
that William of Nassau had been a few years on 
the English throne, and that peace had just been 
concluded between England with its allies and 
France. The king occasionally passed his time 
in Holland, among his Dutch countrymen, and the 
English and Dutch fleets, which but a few years 
before were engaging with such an obstinacy of 
courage, had lately sailed together, and turned 
their guns agains the French. William, like all 
those continental princes who have been called to 
the English throne, showed much favor to his own 
countryinen, and England was over-run with 
Dutch favorites, Dutch courtiers, and peers of 
Dutch extraction. He would not even part with 
his Dutch guards, and was at issue with the Com- 
mons of England on that very account. But the 
war was now over, and most of the English and 
Dutch navy lay dismantled in port, a few small 
vessels only being in commission to intercept the 
smuggling from France that was carrying on, much 
o the detriment of Bnglish manufacture, of certain | 
articles then denominated alamodes and lute-| 
strings. The cutter we have described was on 
this service, and was named the Yungfrau, al- 
though built in England, and forming a part of the 
English naval force. 

It may be readily supposed that Dutch interest, 
during this period, was on the ascendant. Such 
was the case: and the Dutch officers and seamen 

who could not be employed in their own marine 
Were appointed in the English vessels, to the pre- 
judice of our own countrymen. Mr. Vanslyper- 
ken was of Dutch extraction, but born in England 
long before the Prince of Orange had ever dreamt 
of being called to the English throne. He was a 
near relation of King William's own nurse, and 





even in these days, that would cause powerful 
interest. Previous to the revolution he had been 
laid on the shelf for cowardice in one of the en- 
gagements between the Dutch and the English, he 
being then a lieutenant on board a two-decker 
ship, and of long standing in the service ; but be- 
fore he had been appointed to this vessel, he had 
served invariably in small craft, and his want of 
this necessary qualification had never been discov- 
ered. The interest used for him on the accession 
of the Dutch king was sufficient for his again ob- 
taining command of asmall vessel. In those days, 
the service was very different from what it is now. 
The commanders of vessels were also the pursers, 
and could save a great deal of money by defraud- 
ing the crew: and further the discipline of the 
service was such as would astonish the modern 
philanthrophist ; there was no appeal for subordi- 
nates, and tyranny and oppression, even amount- 
ing to the destruction of life, were practised with: 
impunity. Smollet has given his readers some 
idea of the state of the service some years after the 
time of which we are now writing, when it was 
infinitely worse, for the system of the Dutch, no- 
torious for their cruelty, had been grafted upon 
that ofthe English; the consequence was, a com- 
bination of all that was revolting to humanity was 
practised without any notice being taken of it by 
the superior powers, provided that the comman- 
ders of the vessels did their duty when called upon, 
and showed the necessary talent and courage. 

Lieutenant Vanslyperken’s character may be 
summed up in the three vices of avarice, coward- 
ice, and cruelty. A miser in the extreme, he had 
saved up much money by his having had the com- 
mand of a vessel for so many years, during which 
he had defrauded and pilfered both from the men 
and the government. Friends and connexions be 
had none on this side of the water, and, when on 
shore, he had lived in a state of abject misery, al- 
though he had the means of comfortable support 
He was now fifty-five years of age. Since he had 
been appointed to the Yungfrau, he had been em- 
ployed in carrying despatches to the State-Gener- 
al from King William, and had, during his repeat- 
ed visits to the Hague, made acquaintance with 
the widow Vandersloosh, who kept a Lust Haus, 
a place of resort for sailors where they drank and 
danced. Discovering that the comfortable fat 
landlady was also very comfortably rich, Mr 
Vanslyperken had made advances with the hope 
of her hand and handling her money. The 
widow had, however, no idea of accepting the 
offer, but was too wise to give him a decided refu- 
sal, asshe knew it would be attended with his 
preventing the crew of the cutter from frequent- 
ing her house, and thereby losing much custom. 
Thus did she, at every return, receive him kindly 
and give him hopes, butmothing more. Since the 
peace, as we before observ, the cutter had been 
ordered for the prevention of smuggling. 

When and how Mr. Vanslyperken had picked 
up his favorite Snarleyvow cannot be discovered, 
and must remain a secret. The men said that the 
dog had appeared on the deck of the cutter in a 
supernatural way, and most of them looked upon 
him with as much awe as ill-will. 

This is certain, that the cutter had been a little 
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while before in a state of mutiny, and a forcible 
entry attempted at night into the lieutenant’s 
cabin. Itistherefore not unreasonable to suppose 
that Vanslyperken felt that a good watch-dog 
might be a very useful appendage to his establish- 
ment, and had procured one accordingly. All the 
affection he ever showed to any thing living was 
certainly concentrated in this one animal, and 
next to his money, Snarleyyow had possession 
of his master’s heart. 

Poor Smallbones, cast on the world without 
father or mother, had become starved before he 
was on board the cutter, and had been starved 
ever since. 
lowance was mostly eaten up by the dog, and he 
was left to beg a precarious support from the 


goodwill and charity of his shipmates, all of 


whom were equally disgusted with the command- 
er’s cruelty and the ungain temper of his brute 
companion. 

Having entered into this retrospect for the ben- 
efit of the reader, we will now proceed. 


Mr. Vanslyperken walked the deck for nearly 
a quarter of an hour without speaking ; the men 
had finished their breakfasts, and were lounging 
about the deck, for there was nothing for them to 
do, except to look out for the return of the two 
boats which had been sent away the night before. 
The lieutenant’s thoughts were, at one minute, 


upon Mrs. Vandersloosh, thinking how he could | 


persuade her, and at another upon Smallbones, 
thinking how he could render the punishment ade- 
quate, in his opinion, to the magnitude of the 
offence. While discussing these two important 
matters, one of the men reported the boats ahead, 
and broke up the commander's reverie. 

“ How far off?’ demanded Mr. Vanslyperken. 

‘« About two miles.” 

‘¢ Pulling or sailing ?” 

“ Pulling sir, we stand right for them.” 

But Mr. Vanslevperken was in no pleasant hu- 
mor, and ordered the cutter to be hove to. 

“IT tink de men have pull enough all night,” 
said Jansen, who had just been relieved at the 
wheel, to Obadiah Coble, who was standing by 
him on the forecastle. 

‘¢ T think so too; but there'll be a breeze, depend 
upon it—never mind, the devil will have his own 
allin good time.” 

“ Got for dam,” said Jansen, looking at Beechy 
Head, and shaking his own. 

“ Why, what's the matter now, old Schnapps?” 
said Coble. 

“ Schnapps—yes—the tyfel—Schnapps, I think 
how the French schnapped us Dutchmen here 
when you Englishment wouldn't fight.” 

“Mind what you say, old twenty-breeches— 
wouldn't fight—when wouldn't we fight ?” 

“ Here, where we are how, by Got, you leave 
us allin the lurch, ané not come down.”’ 

«« Why, we couldn't come down.” 


As the reader will perceive, his al- 


i. 


| Hogue—you Dutch porpoise—just because we hay 
no Dutchmen to help us. 

| And shall I tell you why the Dutch were bea 
off this Head? because the English wouldn't come 
down to help us.” 

Here Obadiah put his tongue into his rig) 
cheek. Jansen in return threw his into his left, and 
thus the argument was finished. These disputes 
| were constant at the time, but seldom proceede; 

further than words—certainly not between Cob|p 
| and Jansen, who were great friends. 


| ‘The boats were soon on board: from the time 
| 








that the cutter had been hove to, every stroke 9 
their oars having been accompanied with a nauti 
cal anathema from the crews upon the head of 
theircommander. The steersman and first office; 
| who had charge of the boats, came over the gang 
way and went up to Vanslyperken. He was 4 
thick-set stout man about five feet four inches hig) 
and wrapped up in Flushing garments, looked 
very much like a bear in shape as well as in skip 
His name was Dick Short, and in every respect he 
answered to his name, for he was short in stature 
short in speech, and short in decision and action. 





Now when Short came up to the lieutenant, he 
did not consider it all necessary to say as usual 
| “* Come on board, sir,” for it was self-evident tha: 
he had come on board. He therefore said nothing. 
So abrupt was he in his speech, that he never said 
Sir,” when he spoke to his superior, which it 
may be imagined was very offensive to Mr. Vav- 
slyperken: so it was, but Mr. Vanslyperker 
was afraid of Short, and Short was rot the least 
afraid of Vanslyperken. 

“* Well, what have you done, Short ?” 

“* Nothing.” 

‘‘ Did you see anything of the boat?” 

sé No.” 

“What have you been doing all night ?” 

“ Pulling.” 

«« Did you land to obtain information ?” 

« Yes.” 

“« And you got none ?” 

“ No.” 

Here Short hitched up the waistband of his se 
cond pair of trowsers, turned short round, and was 
going below, when Snarleyyow smeltat his heels 
The man gave him a back kick with the heel of 
his heavy boot, which sent the dog off yelping and 
barking, and put Mr. Vanslyperken in a great rage 
Not venturing to resent this affront upon his firs! 
officer, he was reminded of Smallbones, and im: 
mediately sent for Corporal Van Spitter to appeat 
on deck. 














Lixe the olive tree—said to fertilize the svt 
rounding soil—there are some few ministering 
angels in female guise among us all and aboutour 
paths who sweetly serve to cheer and adorn life 
Our amusements are insipid unless they contribute 
‘to them ; our efforts of noblest ambition feeble ur 





« Bah!” replied Jansen, who referred to the de-| less they applaud; its reward valueless, unless they 


feat of the combined Dutch and English fleet by 


the French off Beechy Head in 1690 


| share them! There are, too, some rude spirits i" 
| the world whose bolder nature female influence ad- 


«“ We wouldn't fight, heh?’ exclaimed Obadiah | mirably serves to refine and temper ! and perhaps It 


in scorn, ‘* what do you say to the Hogue?” 
“ Yes, den you fought well—dat was good.” 


“ And shall Itell you why we fought well at the) brute indeed !” 


is not an extreme eulogium of the poet—* that 
| without that influence, many a man had been ® 
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DIARY OF A REDUCED FASHIONABLE. 














ORIGINAL. 


DIARY OF A REDUCED FASHIONABLE. 


NUMBER v.—Conceluded. 


—~»— 


‘ Stillsang she, “ Brignall’s banks are fair, 
And Greta’s groves are green ! 
I'd rather rove with Edmund there, 


Than reign an English queen. 


7 


-——-_— 


28th. Letters from home. Mother and Dlr. 
Belton heartily consent to our respective unions. 
To-morrow we all set out for town where I shall 
be Greenville’s never to part more, and then 
away to the green-woods! What pleasure he an- 
icipates in seeing his old parents once more. 
How charmingly we shall live in the pretty house 
he is building in the Prairies, near his father’s hunt- 
ing ground. Nothing but trees and flowers around 
us, ‘the world forgetting, by the world forgot.’ 
What a rational life we shall lead, dividing our 
time between reading and music, and rambling in 
the woods. We shall exist for each other, instead 
of living for the heartless and ungrateful world 
around us. Our only society will be the children 
of nature—lords of the wilds, who will be en- 
camped near us. Serena is pleased with the 
idea of going, as she has laid out a little plan of 
usefulness of educating the Indian children. In 
the contemplation of nature, and nature’s God, 


we shall find that happiness which society never | 


gave us—our feelings never jarred—our passions 
never roused, we shall descend peacefully and 
quietly into our graves. 


letter from Mrs. Greenville to her mother, dated 
the third year after the preceding Diary. 


You will be surprised to find us so near you, 
and again within the bounds of civilization. Mr. 
Greenville accidentally saw a newspaper in 
which Mr. Mather’s place was advertised, (the 
yankee neighbor of Mr. Von Veghton) and as we 
had concluded to return to the sea board, we 
thought that would suit us. My husband accord- 
ingly wrote to Mr. Mather, who replied he and 
his family were anxious to remove tothe west, and 
ofiered an exchange of places. Mr. Greenville 
iccepted, and we have changed situations. Fool- 
ish people they are, to leave all the advantages of 
\Wilized society, te abandon their friends, and 
uproot themselves from their native soil, and bury 
themselves in a wilderness, with unidead savages 
ind wild beasts. You are no doubt surprised to 
‘ind my sentiments have so completely altered ; 
but when I left home, I was aromantic girl, and 
now lam a mother and a housekeeper, .between 
which is a marvellous difference. In the few 
letters I was able to send you, I said nothing about 
our difficulties and disappointments, as I feared it 
might worry you, but will now proceed to give 
you a few particulars of our late style of life, 
which will account to you for our change of 


out from St. Louis with servants and furniture for 
ournew home. A wearisome journey it proved, 
but we arrived safely, with the fracture of crock- 
ery instead of bones, and table legs and sofa arms 
in lieu of ours: It was a small and plain tenement 
notwithstanding the sums expended on its erec- 
tion; but we anticipated as much happiness in it 
as if it were a palace. Anxious to see our parents, 
the next day my husband and I sat out on horse- 
back to visitthe camp. After a ride of an hour 
through the woods we arrived at the hunting 
ground. I gazed at my husband, to see if his 
Indian traits would appear, as I had been threa- 
tened, when he saw the wild woods again, he 
would resume his early habits; but no, he ap- 
peared thoroughly civilized, and a shade of dis- 
appointment crossed his brow, that they did not 
awake the joyful feelings of former days, As 
we rode through the encampment, the dark and 
ferocious faces which glared on us from the huts, 
made me shudder, and I drew near to my hus- 
band’s side, but fearing to hurt his feelings, I con- 
cealed my terror. He inquired for the wigwam of 
the chieftain Kaskanguash, and it was soon point- 
ed out to us. A filthy old woman was sitting in 
front, embroidering deerskin leggins with stained 
porcupine quills. Greenville sprang from his 
horse— 

“My mother,” he exclaimed inhis native tongue, 
“here is yourson, your own Tayadanaga come 
home to you once more.” 

She raised her vacant countenance. “My 
son,” she said. “No, he was a dark Indian boy, 
and this is one of the hated whitemen,” and turn- 
ing from him, she quietly resumed her work. 
Greenville covered his face with his hands, and 
burst into tears. 

“Tears!” she said scornfully. “My sons are 
warriors who never shed tears. Go, you are a 
woman.” 

‘‘ Where is ny father ?”’ 

She pointed to an old man who stood next her, 
smoking, and gazing quietly on Greenville. 
“Father,” he said sadly, “ you will recognize 
me. Iam Tayadanaga, whom you sent away 
years ago.” 

A light flashed to the old man’s dusky features, 
and I rejoiced that my husband had one to feel for 
him. Kaskanguash slowly took the pipe from his 
mouth. Good!” he said, gazing around at the 
Indians who had assembled near us—‘ Good!” 
we shall have a white man. He shall be our 
chief, and teach us his arts. My children, the 
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enemy's forts will now be ours, and our great! 
friend Black Hawk rescued from their hands.” 

Grieved and disappointed, Greenville sprang on 
his horse. His father stepped to his side and| 
touched his arm. ‘ Wiat do you wish father?” 
he asked, hoping at the last some word of tender-| 
ness or reference to early days. 

‘ Did you bring me any brandy ?” 
touched his horse and we rode ra-| 
pidly away. Ifelt much for my husband :—and ! 
this was the home and parents he had been pant- 
ing for. The visions of a mother’s fondness, and 
a father’s pride which had cheered him in his 
lonely sojourn in a foreign nation, were all now 
vanished. The asylum from the world’s coldness, 
the friends whose memory lic had cherished, were 
His disappointment sank 


Greenville 


passed away forever. 


deep, and threw a shade over our bright little 
home. The evils of housekeeping in the woods | 


now came upon me, one of the servants I brought} 
with me died of a bilious fever, and the other} 
vowed she would not stay among beasts and sava- 
She married a pedlar who came along one 
day and left me with no help except the Indians, 
who esteemed every thing they did as a great fa-' 
vor. We both of us wor ked harder than we ever 
did in our lives before. Still we were happy, but} 
it is wonderful to see how romance will fly before 
the every day petty troubles of life. And then 
his relations tormented us somuch. The lazy, 
filthy creatures were ever lounging about the 
fire-water and or teaz- 
ing Greenville to head their expeditions against} 
other tribes white men, and when he 
refused, their furious frightened me to 
death. We also felt the want of society, of the | 
literature of the day, of the bustle and stir of the | 
Atlantic States. When my child was born, | 
how bitterly did I repent ieaving the comforts, the 
In fact, after sometime, we 


wos 
ges. 


house, begging tobacco, 


or the 


looks 


oh, 


necessaries of home. 


come to the conclusion we had made a great mis-) a 


take in placing our Dorado there, and renele ed to| 
repair our error as soon as possible. 

In the midst of all this Serena was immoveable. 
Nothing ruffled the serenity of hersoul. To work, 
to starve, was of no importance to her, so she con- 
tribute to the happiness of these around her. She 
went about among the Indians, and the Squatters, 
who had gradually settled around us, doing good | 
to all. She was every where hailed asa day-star | 
of hope. The Indians who never raised their eyes, 
when I appeared, or 


' 
| 
| 
| 
| 


seemed to notice me at all, 
looked up and smiled on her,and the old men 
growled out their graff *‘ good,” when they saw her | 
coming. She brought them littl comforts—taught 
them various arts and contrivences, and cleaned 
their wigwams and dress. In sickness she was! 
angel. One cold day in the | 
first winter we spent there, we had finished break- 
fast, and were hovering over 
ing each « 


truly a ministering 
the fire congratula-| 
cessation of the storm which | 
he ud been deluging the country with rain for sev eral | 
days past, when an Indian opened the door and| 
asked for the § ‘good lady,’ 


nated among them. 


ther on the 


‘as Serena was desig-| 
She stepped forward, and he 
told her a long unintelligible tale of misery and | 
log cabin below us. 
en Serena's arm imploringly, 


deathin the 





iz 
ina 


I laid my hand | been made a desert by 
but the word of re- ledge had disappeared ard Serena took the whol? 


_ —— ee 


monstrance died on my lips as she turned to me 
and said in her own sweet but decided manner— 
“sister, itis my duty; and my happiness to go 
[helped her to put on her Indian moccasins, 
cloaks ard wrappers, and filled a basket of proy 
sions and medicine, which she handed the may 
and departed. I looked after her and sighed as | 
beheld her ploughing through, snow and nud and 
wind, following a rude Indian througha wildernes, 
She, the delicate, the lovely—formed to be che 
ished and protected from the rough winds 
tender hand of love. But she is hap py, a af e 
all, what are external circumstances. If the hear 
be right all else is of minor importance. The log 
hutto which she was going, had been tenanted fo 
some months buck by a very singular fami) 
They avoided all intercourse with those arourd 
them, even denying their neighbors admittanc 
By glimpses which had been caught of them, ! 
appeared a graceful gentleman; and she a de! 
cate lady unused to lift a finger to help herself 


The children had evidently been brought up ir 


tenderness and luxury. Tow such a family cane 
in such a desolate and unfitting situation was 
mystery, unless driven there by crime or misfo; 
‘tune. When Serena arrived she beheld a sigh 
which made her heart sick within her. Onamis. 
erable bed lay a fair and delicate Jady dead ard 
cold, and on the floor beside her Jay her husband 

state of beastly intoxication; and in t 
wretched fallen man she discovered her once | 
ed, gay and elegant Rutledge. Two dear litt 
children were huddled together in a corner witha 
dog, endeavoring to keep themselves warm by rr- 
maining near eachother. Whatever Serena might 
have felt, she set herself immediately to work 
remedy some of these evils—she despatched tl 
Indian after more neighbors, made a fire, tegk the 
children in her arms, warmed and fed then 
Meanwhile some of the women from the next hu! 
rrived and commenced their duties to the dead 
While they were busily engaged with the fa 
a voice helind them = said in a grt’ 
is she dead?” The neighbors turned, and 
discovered her husband—“ Away !” they eried- 
“worse thana savage! Do notcome here to pe 
lute the dead with your presence.” 

‘‘ Poor thing!” heresumed without heeding them 
[loved her not, and she knew it !—I loved another 
Poor, poor Caroline! My dissipation and inte! 
perance have brought you to the lowest pitch © 
human misery, to die alone in a wilderness!” I! 
turned and beheld Serena. “ Ha! whois tlus- 
Can it be!” he wildly exclaimed, “was 1! 
wretched enough before? and now you come! 
heap coals of fire on my head by succoring hin 
who has so deeply injured you ! But yous halbnet 
He rushed w ildly fron 


, 
bg 


corpse, 
tone * 


witness my degradation. 


the cot, and plunged into the forest. 


As the body had apparently been dead some time 
it was considered best to bu ry it immediate)! 
The remains of the lovely and accomplishe oJ yours 
creature was laid in a rude grave in the depths ¢! 
a forest, far away from her nett and friends, W!" 
no funeral train save afew rough country men, 
Indians, and no mourner, save she whose life hed 
the one she mourned. Rv' 
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charge of the children. Their caresses seemed to | 


“Then let me have my little Henry, and I will 


open a new existence for her. She had always | endeavor to bear the loss of the other.”’ 


yeen cheerful and placid ; but now, in the society | 


“Henry!” he eagerly exclaimed seizing her 


of these sweet orphans, she became joyous and|hand. “ Was it not for his name you chose him? 
sappy. Smiles returned to her eyes, and color to Tell me dearest Serena, are you not deceiving 
yer cheeks. More thana year after this event,a yourselfor me. There is, there must be, one latent 


splendid carriage drove up to the door; so unusual 


s sight that it attracted us all tothe windows, An 
degant looking gentleman sprang out, and asked 
fy Miss Serena Danforth. Serena entered the 
om in which he had been shown, and she beheld 
Henry Rutledge. She offered him her nand with 
ihe calmness and courtesy of an ordinary acquain- 
tance. 

“Serena,” he said, ‘I am an altered man. I 
javerepented my errors. My fortune which Iso 
foolishly squandered, is now nearly restored,and 
|fll one of the first offices in the state, this fortune, 
and these honors, I have come to place at your 
feet.” 

Serena started, ‘‘can this be possible,” she said. 

“Possible? yes. LIlove you ardently and have 


aways done so. Nay, do not shake your head, at | 


the very time I acted so madly, so cruelly, I loved 
you better than Caroline, but I wanted money, and 
bol that f was, dreamt that alone could bring me 
iappiness. However thatis all over, and I now 
entreat you to forgive and accept iny repentant 
heart.”” 

Mr. Rutledge, I am truly sorry you have ever 
hought of this—I had hoped all early attachments 
were eradicated from your heart, as they are from 
wine. IT must decline the honor you intend me, as 
my time and thoughts are now dedicated to higher 
purposes. The world in futureto me is nothing. 
shall live for religion alone, and intend joining 
the Missionaries here, to do the little I can towards 
converting the Indians.” 

“No—no!—you canxot mean to reject me! You 
never loved me, if two short years can erase all 
affection from your heart. You shall enjoy your 
religion with me. My fortune you may devote to 
charitable and religious purposes. Do not drive 
ne to despair Serena,—you must love me,—you 
are too beautiful to be so cold.” 

“Mr. Rutledge,” replied Serena, “that I did 
ove you once, deeply love you, I will not deny ; 
hut that this love has entirely gone I beg you to be- 
lieve. All now is at an end between us forever. 
This is my unalterable decision; and you must 
aow let me leave you.” 

Rutledge was very much agitated and regretted 
deeply his folly in throwing this now valueless 
ewel from him; but he made no impression on 
Serena until he mentioned his children. He now 
hoped to lure her to him; but no, she would rather 
tear them from her heart forever, than bind herself 
oone whom she never could respect, and who 
was so totally opposite to that Henry she had wor- 
shipped in former days. 

“Leave me one,” she said, “do not ‘shut from 
ine the only ray of happiness which has shone on 
my path,—leave me one.” 

Rutledge was not attached to his children, and 
willing to gratify Serena, and perhaps hoping it 
might be the means of winning her to hin some 

fiture day, gratified her reqnest. ‘“ Which shall I 
leave you ?—take your choice.” 





| spark in your heart's recess, of that deep love you 
“once bore me. Do not letresentment quench it.”’ 
| Serena looked calmly in his face. ‘*No, Mr. 
Rutledge, I have told you the truth, and you force 
|me to say,a marriage with you, would be utterly 
distastefully to me, in my present sentiments. I 
| forgive you freely all that is past, and now see the 
| wisdom of that blow which I so foolishly strove 
jagainst. Farewell. And may you ever be happy. 
I goto send your children to you.” 

| ‘They parted, never to meet again. She and her 
little charge, which through Mr. Belton’s liberality 
she will be able to educate well, will accompany 
us to visit you in a few days. We are all very 
much fatigued with our journey and shall remain 
quiet for some time. My dear mother I am afraid 
we must not hope to retain our Serena long among 
us. Tam inclined to think a certain young Mis- 
sionary out at the west, willin time persuade her, 
it is her duty to join him in his endeavors to con 

vert the heathen, as he calls the Indians. You are 
astonished, that the violent attachment she felt for 
Rutledge when she left here should be so soon 
eradicated. It never would have been, had not 
another feeling as violent taken its place, and that 
is religion. She is atrue and sincere christian and 
has crucified all earthly feelings. Had she never 
again seen him, it might not have happened se 
soon ; but when they again met, a year ago, he was 
so changed in appearance and character, from the 
Henry of her imagination, that all illusions vanish- 
ed befure the touch of truth and religion. This 
young Missionary is a worthy man, and has for 
some time been endeavoring to convince her, it is 
her duty to live in the wilderness with him, and 
teach the benighted souls how to obtain heaven ; 
and she has told him, if she comes to him it will be 
with no warmer sentiment than friendship, and for 
the sake of the advancement of her Savior’s king- 
dom. He will be satisfied with that, and I fear, 
after she has satisfied the yearnings of her heart, 
by a visit to you, and Catharine, she will set out 
on her pilgrimage. I believs she does not know 
the strength of her own feelings, for I have no 
doubt, when she is the wife of this estimable yourg 
man, and a mother, all the the tenderness, which 
she has been attempting to stifle will again rush 





to her heart: and she will feel all that happiness 
which affection well bestowed can bring. 

My husband and myself anticipate much enjoy- 
ment here, where we can experience the sweets of 
solitude if we wish, and be near enough to socicty 
to seek its pleasures when well, and its solace 
when ill. We are both of opinion that the luxuri- 
ous or refined can never be happy, when far from 
the haunts of life. If there are evils in society, 
there are enjoyments and advantages, which far 
out balance them. GERTRUDE GREENVILLE, 

End of Diary. 





A little wrong done to another, is a great injury 





done to ourselves. 
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MWY CLIENT, THE ARTIST. 


“lama gentleman, thou art a drawer.’ —sHAKSPEAR. 


 ——e-—- 


[ wap been dozing all day over the voluminous |raise your spiritsin the way you prefer, but pardon 
marriage settlement of Isaac Stocks, Esquire, and | my saying, that I doubt 6 
Rebeeca Pinfold, Spinster, and, as the clock struck |‘ My confidence in you, or whether I have any. 
eight in the evening, it struck me that my most thing to tell worth hearing.” ‘ 
agreeable course would be to shut up shop, and ‘* Now, d—nit, A , of all - 
take a walk, long or short, as the fates might| ‘‘ Don’t be offended with me, Charles, I canroy 
please. So throwing my Mackintosh over my | bear that, I did not mean to be rade, and lam sorry 
shoulders, I wended forth, passing along Holborn, |I spoke.” ; 
leaving on the right the castle of him— | *A !’ and our hands met. We walked 
several yards, and then I said— 
“ To Greeks the direful Spring,” ‘* But instead of this place, come to my chambers, 
and spend the evening with me there, the walk 
and in a few minutes was in the Strand. This is, | will do you goed, and I can offer you a sofa, if we 
to a novice, which I was ten years ago, a very shouldbe late.” 
dangerous part of the town, for very obvious rea-| ‘‘I never sleep from home, Charles; and but s- 
sons; and itis not until after several seasons that dom there.” This was said in a low voice, alme:: 
a tyrocan passalong itunstranded. ‘“Butwe who ja whisper. He added,in a liveliertone. «But! 














have free souls, and so forth,” says Hamlet, and on | will go with you, with all my—pshas:-—Allons.” 
the night I speak of I went steadily on,— | For the rest of the way my ¢smpanion was ac. 
tually merry, not altogether to my astonishment 
‘“T looked, not lovingly, at that Divan,” | for I knew a little of k-= » Mty. I deterizined 

to hear his story, if possiv« ,!: ot; andity 


withstood the invitations of the Adelphi, (Messrs. | be very ungrateful if my readess atu.ottte this wish 
Mathews and Yates, I suppose,) and almost reach- | to anything like curiosity. 





ed Charing Cross, when I discerned a young fami-| I bolted the door, cleared the tabls in thece wo. 
liar face approaching. We hailed in due time ; | utes, stirred the fire, and produced certain bottl 
the arrival was G A——, the painter. |and glasses, and in a short time my Iittle “ sanetyn 


‘Well met, by gaslight, friend A Nas 'snorum” looked as cheertul as most places of bus 
y gasitg I 
“ This meeting was well made,” was the reply; | ness do when the signs and tokens thereof are, 
° . : : ply | 
“IT thought of calling on you to night.”’ }moved. 
[regretto say I made no brighter answer than, ‘And now, A , give a toast.” 


‘IT should have been very glad to see you. Let} ‘Shall wehave a truce to the usual! formalities! 











us turn back.” |[ don’t mean the regular after-dinner piirases, bu! 

‘«Itis too cold for sauntering ; shall we look into |to the more refined healths we youths delight 
Rainbow ?” honor.” 

“Tris will be proud of ourcompany—but youdo}| ‘By allmears. What you please, you wiilnd 
not appear well!” frighten me.” 

“Ttis nothing, the cold air—too much confine-, “ Are you assured of that?” said A , look: 
ment--over-fatigue in a country excursion—no- | ing steadily at me. I fancied I saw him tremble. 
thing.” | “DT used tothink so.” 





“Nay, my dear A , itis true we have not “Then here—“ Tue Fienp’s Picrure!” 
been acquainted very long, but you willallow me! “Idrink it, hoping for an explanation.” 
to ask a less contradictory account of your illness.| ‘I owe it you now, and you shall have one.” 
lhave more than once observed “3 ‘“ Not, ifthe recollection is painful to you.” 
“Recollection—painful—ha! ha! ha! good, 


‘« What?” said he, in a voice that not only start- | , 
led me, but caused one policeman and two milli- | good, as if the damned—the hellish memerial were 


ners to look round, and a little dirty boy to cry not engraved here—here, in fire,in —” and he 
“ Ax!” /pressed his hand upon his brow, and breathed 





‘ That you have looked ovt of spirits.” hard. 1 
* - } , . . 
“ You shall not have reason to say so to-night,|_ “‘ For God’s sake, A , what is this? Sha 
° . ° | ” 
unless our landlord is inthe same predicament.” I get yousome water?” And I rose for the purpose. 


; ‘ 
This is forced, my friend, and the joke too poor; “ Pooh! pooh! whatam I saying? I was about 


to be your's.” to teil you my story, and to give a toast, Here's 





“ Tmight tell you a tale which it would do me no | your Mary.” 
good to communicate, nor you tohear. Let us; “Thankyou. Mine; Ay—twenty years hence 


laugh.” —after wasting myself till forty over dusty case* 
“ As you will,” ‘ten folios te the sheet, and making a dozen halt: 
‘A very half-hearted answer, and one you think | guinea motions on endorsed sheets of blank pape" 
most fit for so cantious a person as myself,” But such is one’s doom.” 


“ You do me wrong,” said I. “Ishouldlike to! “Doon! how you talk! After years of sobei 
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ndustry ata profession which will at length, by) ‘‘Was Inot? Ireaped the fruits of my confi- 
custom, become dear to you, you will acquire an | dence for some time, paid close attention to my 
honorable competence, and marry the girl who | pallet, and was considered one of the most tasteful 
stands next your heart, and be thankful. Doom, | ofthe academy of pupils. I now gave up all idea 
indeed! Now listen to me, and then talk ofdooms. | of a profession, and resolved to win my way 
You know, I believe, that Iam the son of a late | through life as Angelo and Raphael had done be- 


medical man of eminence, who gave what is called, | 


by amost lamentable perversion of terms, a good 
education.” 

«[don’t talk nonesense to you, and therefore 
you'll believe me when I tell you that I’ve seen no 
reason in your case tu dispute the wisdom of your 
fyther’s measures.” 

«Well Vil tell you. I went to a small select 
school at eight years old, and remained there till 
fifteen. Ilearned a great deal of Greek and Latin, 
for both of which I am very grateful. Talso learn- 
ed to write, and to speak a little villanous French, 
both of which acquisitions have also been useful 
tome. For the rest,a smattering of arithmatic, and 
avery painful acquaintance with Euclid, comple- 
ted my education. I went out into the world as 
ignorant of it, of myself, and of general principles, 
as it was well possible for me to be.” 

“You don’t intend to reflect upon what you did 
learn 2” 

“Far from it; I would not have missed it for 
worlds; I speak of whatI did not learn. But I 
crow prosy. Here's to the church.” 

Qu: voulez-vous dire?” 

“What I say, no matter why, Pll drink that 

1st wht-s there’s life in my veins—I have good 
cause. When I left school my father wished me 
to join him in his profession. I consented, caring 
little what I took up, and only stipulating that I 
should be allowed some hours in the week for my 
drawing, a study which had all my life been my 
principal amusement, though I had never been 
regularly taught it. He consented, but he had bet- 
ter not have done so, for with a greatly increased 
allowance of inoney, I contrived to procure instruc- 
tion inmy favourite pursuit, attended lectures on 
drawing and landscapes, instead of those on exen- 
terating mankind, very much neglected the scalpel 
for the pencil, and preferred the anatomical models 
at Somerset House to the real dead subjects at 
Surgeons’ Hall.” 

“Ishould have thought the line of study you 


foreme. About this time I was introduced by my 
father tothe family of Sir Thomas V This 
gentleman had served inthe army, and had retired 
upon a wound and pension to enjoy the ot. cum dig. 
in one of the fashionable streets at the other end of 
the town. He aspired to the character ofa man of 
taste, and was pleased to express considerable ap- 
probation of a landscape I had painted for my fa- 
| ther, but which, upon such flattering encourage- 
| ment, I resolved to present to the knight. He was 
so good as to accept it.” 

“ Particularly obliging.” 

“Tthought so. But I should have spoken of his 
daughter, before I mentioned him. You know one 
is never to be trusted in portraying the idol of one’s 
soul, and would perhaps laugh at an attempt to 
describe Laura V I might tell you as a 
painter, that her figure and face were of the finest 
| Grecian mould, that her beautiful tresses and ra- 
_diant complexion rivalled the deepest jet, the purest 

alabaster, that her dark eyes shone through and 
through you, and—but where is the shoulder-knot- 

ted fashionable novelist who cannot say as much 
| for his countesses and chambermaids? You will 
understand me best when I tell you that I lost heart 
and soul, and every other transferable portion of 
my composition to Laura V within three 
days of our acquaintance.” 

‘“‘ And she returned your attachment.” 

“Not exactly. But she did not reject me, she 
| smiled at my flatteries, flattered my pictures, and I 
gave up painting and all besides to be near and 
worship her.” 

“ Her father?” 

‘« Mine was the most important actor in my day 
dream, for within a month of my introduction to 
the V s, he suddenly died, leaving me a bare 
subsistence, amounting to scarcely one third of the 
liberal allowance I had previously enjoyed.” 

‘Was this intentional ?” 

‘| have reason to believe that he lived almost up 
to his income, which being merely the profits of his 





























pursued, might have improved you, even for your | profession, and of course, ceased at hisdeath. The 


own profession.” 

‘“ Much as you would be advanced in drawing a 
marriage settlement by hearing a sermon on conju- 
gal duties. But to proceed. My father took an 
opportunity of inquiring into my studies, and found 
them not so satisfactory as he could have wished. | 
I sulked, and he scolded and threatened, until I 
seized a moment for telling him that [had rather 
paint a good historical picture, than be the most 
powerful ally to the undertaker that ever existed. 
The worthy man was rather astonished, but ulti- 
mately consented to my modest request, that he 
would allow me to prosecute my drawing research- | 
es in lieu of any other pursuit, with the advantage | 
of the entree of all the galleries in London, and an 
Italian tour in prospective, as soon as it would be of 
utility.” 


circumstance did not alter my love for Laura; I 
visited her as early as decency would permit, and, 
in the openness of my heart, explained my circum- 
stances, and made a proffer of marriage. She re- 
ferred me to papa, taking the precaution of repea- 
ting to him the whole of my disclosures.” 

« And you spoke to him on the subject ?” 

“JT began to do so, and demanded the only 
daughter of a high-born, wealthy, haughty soldier, 
in marriage with a humble painter, possessed of a 
studio full of artistical paraphernalia, and two 
hundred and fifty pounds a year.” 

‘« | hope he did not kick you down stairs.” 

«What ideas you must have of the polite world! 
No, Tom, Sir Thomas was a man of good breeding, 
he simply declined my offer, stating that particu- 
lar circumstances deprived him of the honor of 
accepting it, and rang the bell. I saw him take 





“ Certainly you were very backward in calcula- 
ting on his liberality.” 





up a newspaper before my back was well turned.” 














MY CLIENT, THE ARTIST. 
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“And you left the house, and never saw Miss | there be crime, or what another’s ear should not 
Laura again?” | hear, reflect before you tell it.” 

‘« Would I never had,” said A —,dashing his) “ Ihave nothing to fear or to hide now; my re- 
foot against my fender with such force, that I in- mark was applied to yourself. Can you bear to 
voluntarily looked to my file of bills.‘ But I did. | !isten to a terrible story ?” 

The family left for Paris the same week, and I) “ Try me.” 

followed them there, and it was not till I found | ae Did you ever hear that there 1s at Venice a 
myself in a fourth-rate hotel one dismal evening, | picture to which a most fearful tale is attached.” 
watching the coldrain-drops as they pattered upon| ~~ Has the painting a — ? [think Ihave a 
the window, rendering the ever cheerless French | remembrance of such a story.” 
bed-room yet more wretched, that [remembered 1| | “ Phe painter never saw the whole of his portrait, 


had acted madly. Why should [ have followed | for such it is, till he had completed it, and as he 
them? How could I hope for an interview with removed the last covering, and looked face to face 
upon the “ Bripe or Saran,” his reason left him, 





Laura after what had passed? And, above all, I ; : 
had not even used sufficient common sense to in- | 29d he destroyed himself.” 

quire their direction; so there was G A ,|  “Lhave heard or read the story, but my memory 
artist, wandering about Paris, seeking to discover | does not tell me where, Did not the church; 
the residence ofanewly-arrived Englishgentleman, | 5€!2€ the picture, and secure it in a dark vault, so 
who would exclude him his house if they met. I | that human eye might never again behold it?” 
have paced up and down, evening after evening, | u Such was the fact. Two hundred years have 
before the lighted saloon of some distinguished passed since the event took place, and it was spok- 
member of the ton, in the faint hope that among the | ©" of rather asa traditionary fable than as a fact, 
departing guests [ mightdiscover her whohad drawn | Ye the vault was mentioned where the unhallowed 
me there, and when all had left, and darkness was | COMposition was kept.” 

established in the windows, I have returned to my | “IT have now a distinct remembrance of the 


. ° ° ” 
chilly bed, and wept, ay, wept, with a dismember- | '@!€- 
- . . ” } ~ . , = 4 ] 
ment ofmind I could not comprehend. ‘« Some strange vagary crossed my brain regard. 


ing this portrait. {cannot describe it, but its re- 
sult was my determination tosee the picture. My 
_whole ardor was now excited to accomplish this 
'end, and the first step was to discover the vaul! 
'This I did. Its entrance was in a half-ruined 
| church, by day, the resort of beggars and vagrants, 
| by night, silent as the tombs below it, having ob- 
tained the reputatian of being haunted. In a dress 








‘Take another glass of wine.”’ 


“A month or more passed, and I was as far from 
my wishes as ever. A new project entered my 
head. Lresolved to paint from memory my last 
interview with Laura, and to procure the exbibi- 
tion of the picture in some place of resort, in the 
vague idea that it might catch her eye, and produce 


an inquiry as to the painter. When I determined s ceendeiit Hated oan: oll deans teen. en 
on a course, I seldom lost time in following it out, yo pe ee 
| the lawless crowd, and by dint of ostensibly care- 


and accordingly commenced a painting which cost | ; : 
Sy P - less inquiry had the spot supposed to be above 


me days and nights of incessant toil. Excited b ; ; 
y . Y\ that vault pointed out to me. The same _ night. 


the subject, lL succeeded in it even to my own satis- . . 
J y when I was certain that I should be uninterrupted, 


faction; the picture was completed, and exposed | ‘ an 
et | - nem | proceeded to the ruins of the church of St. Gior- 
to view in agallery much frequented by the English 


; | gio, with a crow-bar, lantern, and spade. J had 
reeidentsin Paris. Iconstantly attended the room, | Title difficulty in lion Paci i, sein tn 
and after many days of terrible anxiety, [saw Laura | . y gee. 7 
pores: ae ee, ea pee Agr an inches beneath the surface, which I raised, but no 
enter it, leaning on the arm of the celebrated Baron | banteadl , » all wee ae 
D —. There was no mistaking her look of) *°P’ Sane SAVERS SRY SOORGESS OEE Ser: 

“ey eer meron. Wap, I lowered the lantern by a rope however, and soon 
sunshine, and as her head was turned towards me, etal ground olin ome appeared to be a woah 


she smiled, in answer, I suppose, to some remark . ; : 4 
; A tes ~~ |about six or seven feet in height, and, in a few 


of her companion. I madly thought that smile was | , : . 
J! S ~~ |} moments, [had descended into it. I retained the 
for me, and advanced to seize her hand, but was | 


' _crow-bar, and proceeded a few yards, but saw no 
met by a cold surprised stare, as she passed on. [| 


: 'end to the cell, as far as my lantern could throw 
know not what followed, but found myself in the ag , F hs 
custody of two gend’armes, with the tattered frag- _— . ae 
. . ' : “T wonder the mephitic air did not compel you 
ments of my picture in my hand. I was released, | ‘ 


é ; ; to retreat, or, indeed, how it permitted you to g0 
partly, I believe, for that I was considered insane ong siete , P u * 
. . if e 
[rushed home, and, discharging my account, left | : , 
| This remark appeared to strike A 


*aris the same day.” : 
Paris t a y /remained thoughtful for a moment, but soon con- 


“On your return to England ?” | tinued— 

‘No! I could neither bear to revisit the spot! «J+ did not much inconvenience me, although au 
where my happiness had bloomed, nor to remain unpleasant heat was certainly to be felt, I ad- 
on that where it had been blasted. I started for | yanced a Jittle farther and, saw a black or, at least, 
Venice, | hardly knew why, but I reached that} gark curtain hanging against a wall. My heart 
city ; travellers call it lovely, I recollect it only as | peat high, for I felt [ had attained my purpose. I 
ahell. 1 now come to that part of my tale which | pushed towards it, seized it, it gave way in my 
were better left untold, unless you are well assured | hand, and the bride of the Evil One glared upon 
of your fortitude to hear what rs | me—but—but—that face—it was—it was— 

“Stay, A —. You have told me enoughto| “What?” said I powerfully excited. 
account for your melancholy and illness; and if! ‘ By Heaven, tt was the face of Laura !” 
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MY CLIENT, THE ARTIST. 
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« And you 

«J know not how long I gazed: there it was, 
fresh as if just from the easel, and the face—it was 
heautiful—hell was there, if ever seen by mortal. 
At lenght the spell was broken, day had begun to) 
dawn, I rushed to the trap-door, and at one despe- 
rate bound, gained the soil above and fled. But 
that face has ever since haunted me—it mingles 
with my dreams—it is before me waking—and— 
and—(and his voice grew louder and shriller, till 
almost amounting to ascream)—itis there ! there !”’ 

I fullowed the direction of his finger, and cer- 
tainly saw nothing but an old bust of Sir Mathew 
Hale, my magnus Appollo, which had stood in my | 
room for months. But A — would not look | 
again, he snatched his hat, and bidding me a hur- 
ried good night, rushed from the apartment with 
averted eyes. I met him some time afterwards, 
when he informed me that from the night he had 
told me the story he had had no respite from the 
appearance ofthe spectre portrait; that previously 
to that evening he had occasionally lost sight of it, 
but expected never to be at peace again on this 
side of the grave. Isent a physician to visit him, 
whom he refused to see, and I called several times 
myself with no better success. On repeating my 
visit for the last time, I found the door of his outer 
room unfastened ; [took a friend’s liberty to enter, 
and found the unfortunate artist resting his head 
upon the table, apparently unconscious of my ap- 
proach. I waited some time in expectation of his 
moving, but at length becoming half alarmed, I 
called him by his name more than once, and re-| 
ceived noreply. I raised him in my arms, a small | 
hattle rolled from under him, labelled “laudanum.”’ 
He was dead. 

I made some inquiries shortly afierwards, and to 
my great surprise found that the story told me by 
the unfortunate painter must have been totally the 
formation of his own overheated brain; that he had 
actually never left England, and I was unable to 
discover any family ofthe name mentioned by him. 
I have, therefore, simply detailed the facts without 
comment. Ofthis alone [am certain, that a title 
tabletin St. Martin’s church bears the name and 
the date of the death of the unhappy G A—-, | 
iny client, the artist. | 


| 
| 
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Disappointments. 

More advantage is sometimes derived from dis- 
Appointment than success. Great achievments 
frequently produce contemptible vain glory, and 
dangerous presumption; but disappointments from 
lleonduct makes the man a censor of himself, and | 
restores the wisdom which success had taken 
‘way,—you are not to seek praise from men, but 
offer it with humility tothe Supreme Being. 














The Lover. 
Au! who can tell the pangs of those 
Who truly love?’ The heartfelt woes; 
Their tender sorrows; ceaseless sighs ; 
Their transports, which immortalize ! | 


| 
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Some reserve is a debt to prudence, as freedom | 
' 











ORIGINAL. 
Gertrude. 


List to the passers by ! 
They're hast’ning on, the young, the beautiful, 
To scenes of pleasure—to the throng’d soiree, 
The brilliant party, on the festive dance, 
The crowded theatre, on op’ra sweet. 
In each, will wand’ring glances oft be turn’d 
In search of her, the gifted, lovely, young, 
And far-famed Gertrude.—She’s at home to night! 


Look! who'd not be ‘‘a glove upon that hand,”* 
On which herbrow reposes. ‘Th’ other rests 
Upon the page she’s reading. Ali! that sheet 
Was fill’d no doubt by one she fondly loves; 

For see! it meets herlip. She rises now 
Grace! thou’rt a name for her! She moves not like 
A being of the earth. We almost feel 

’Tis sacrilege to gaze upon that face, 

Where thought, emotion, beauty, love, all strive 
For the expression. Hark! she touches now 

The strings of her guitar, and wakes that voice 

W hose tones shrillo’er the spirit, Hus! ! she sings— 





“He's away ! he’s away! he’s away! 

Yet I know he is constant and true ; 

Still my path is illum’d by Love's ray, 

Which though absent, brings him to my view ; 
Yet ’tis darkness, compared with the beam 
Which his presence flings over me still. 
When with Ernest, why should I not deem 
That the world contains nothing of ill.” 

‘«« He’s away ! he’s away! he’s away! 

Yet his voice will soon fall on mine ear; 

And its tones will tempt bliss here to stay, 
While e’en happiness lingers to hear. 

When with Ernest, why should I not lose 
Ev'ry thought of the world, and its hum ; 

And his smile above fame, ever choose ; 

He will come! he will come! he will come !"’ 


Her song is done. 
Footsteps approach—she starts! The door is op'd— 
It must be tis her lover! But enough! 
A. De WOODBRIDG E. 





* + Othat I were a glove upon that hand 
Romeo and Julu! 
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Beauty. 


Kinp nature with unsparing hand, 

Hath strew'd her blessings o’er the land ; 
To every beast that roams the plain, 

To every fish that swims the main, 

To every bird that wings the wind, 

Her bounty has been unconfin’d. 

Arm’'d for defence, or wing’d for flight, 
True is their scent, and keen their sight; 
And unto man she gave a soul 

To rule and moderate the whole. 
Woman alone defenccless lies, 

No friendly hand her need supplies! 

But yet that elegance of face, 

That good-like mien, that winning grace, 
Those thousand soul-subduing charms, 
Are less resistible than arms; 

For this must conquer all distress— 

The might of woman's loveliness. 
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A STORY. chain t 
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—_>—_ ning d 
orname 
‘Iw Russia,” said Mr. Howard to the children,| of others, but experience led her to make many Milo 
after a ramble in the country, ‘a great number important distinctions. She found that the mask. pleasut 
of species of mushrooms are used for food. In| rooms which grew under the shadow of the birch. tal, to § 
England little attention is paid to this curious fun-| tree were different from those she found in the his este 
gus. Their collection would not alone be a source | pine-woods: that some species loved the ae great © 
of pleasure; but the study of their different char-| and some the shade; and that various soils nee. them @ 
acters would be useful, instructive, and even | duced mushrooms almost as various. She made pened | 
profitable. Some of them are delicious, others) her little experiments; she transferred the mou) collect: 
dangerous to eat; some pleasing to the palate, and | from one spot to another; she learnt to distinguis| vassals 
others absolutely poisonous. | by the taste between the wholesome and the dele. more 
There lived in the neighborhood of Moscow a/|terious sorts of mushrooms. The Russians cal! house, 
family of serfs, which had obtained from their | the funguses which grow on trees, and which they though 
lord the permission to gather mushrooms, and to | do not eat gribi, and the mushrooms which grow on child, . 
take them to Ochotnoi Riad, which is the great | the ground, gubi. Mashenka made many experi. all his 
market of the Russian capital.” inents on the way of dressing the various qualities: mere li 
“Obtained from their lord!’ inquired Edith; | and at last her father allowed her to have a little mind th 
‘what does that mean?” “In Russia,” said Mr. | stand in the market near his own, which now be. an eve 
Howard, “there are many millions of serfs or| came celebrated for the variety and excellence of after a 
peasants, who are considered the property of | the gubi, which were sold there, availed 
their feudal master. They cannot, indeed, be The lord upon whose estate Mashenka’s family the mat 
removed from the soil on which they were born, | lived, was one who had some benevolence and onward 
but they are sold as the trees or the cattle there.| much ostentation in his character. He did not hast he 
They cannot possess property; and even their | give himself much trouble in visiting his vassals; _ cal 
little gains are not their own, but may at any| but whenever he did, his language was that of penile 
time be taken possession of by their lords. Those | kindness, and he was called by the peasants ‘gra of the 
lords are sometimes humane enough to allow} cious master,’ when they spoke of him; while his signed 
them to get money by their industry; and there} neighbor, who was afar richer nobleman thay ately af 
are among them some who make it their pride, | himself, was known universally by the title of ka’s co 
and boast that they possess slaves whom they can! ‘the ungracious.’ Milostivy had, however, one The 
call opulent. But now to our story. lof the great and too common vices of the Russian of his p 
The busiest and the cleverest of the serf family | nobility; he was a reckless gambler. He had So vast 
was a young girl called Mashenka. She had/| seen all the vicissitudes between great and mode: the vas 
learnt litthe—for it is very seldom that learning | rate opulence; he had, in fact, more than once their m 
enters the log-built cottages of the Russian pea-| lost every thing but his estate, and more than in the | 
sants—but nature had given her an active mind ; | once added enormously, though only for a short sia con: 
and she had always taken a sort of pleasure in| time, to his possessions. He had often been toa she 
mushroom-gathering. When very young, she used | tempted to gamble with his estate, but a sense of 0 dirty 
torequest her father to put her into the little cart; pride, a respect for his forefathers, a wholesome suffoca 
in which he carried his mushrooms to market,| fear of consequences, had always checked him noisom 
and amused herself often, for which she some-| when temptation said, ‘Try once more and win. living ¢ 
times got well scolded, in separating the different} Temptation was not for a long time strong enough dered a 
sorts of mushrooms more carefully than her father | to break down all the barriers of prudence. had ne 
had been used to do. Nemilostivy had, however, been watching the He sca: 
One day, in coming home from the market, her| growing prosperity of his neighbor’s peasantry; a vague 
father said that he had sold his mushrooms more | and Mashenka’s family was remarkable among perity ¢ 
easily, and the price he asked was more willingly| the prosperous. The gtadual accumulation of and his 
paid than usual. Mashenka said, she verily be-; wealth by frugal industry is sometimes quite sur usual h 
lieved the reason of her father’s success consisted | prising; and Mashenka’s example had spread it's into the 
in the trouble she had taken, and asked leave to} influence through the serfs on the Milostivy estate, word. 
assort the mushrooms in future as she gathered) which had ina few years obtained celebrity for its and wa 
them. The old man smiled and stroked his beard,| superior mushrooms. And do not wonder, child- tvery s 
for all the Russians wear beards, and said, ‘ Kha-' ren, that even so seemingly trifling an article be- = =8 E 
rasho,’ which means, in English, ‘it is well,’ or| came a source of comparative opulence to those iy ity 
‘so be it.’ This gladdened Mashenka, and she! who collected it. Had you seen the hundreds of the hab 
began to apply herself with great attention to the | wagons which convey mushroomsto market; the from hi 
' separation of the mushrooms into different sorts;| great and general use of this sort of food ; the ‘Hea 
and as her father really found much profit in her) variety of ways in which it is prepared, preserved, entered 
knowledge, he gave her a copeck or two, and she, and cooked for table ; its universal consumption, stove, y 
was encouraged to be thoughtful and careful by| from the tables of the mightiest down to those of What 
the success of her thoughts and cares. the meanest, you would not wonder that a little ing bac 
Mashenka had never been taught by the lessons fortune might be made out of mushrooms. But 8° “vy wa 
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it was; and symptoms of Mashenka's bettered | gracious sir,’ uttered Mashenka, with a soft voice, 


condition were very visible. She added a gold 
chain tothe ornaments she had been accustomed 
» wear round her neck, and was seen one eve- 
sing dancing with two large bracelets of amber 
ornamenting her arms. 


Milostivy had been too much engaged in the 
pleasures; no, rather the perplexities of the capi- 
tal, to give much attention to what was passing on 
his estate: the peasants paid their poll-tax with 
great regularity, and he appeared satisfied with 
them and with himself, as his steward, who hap- 
ened to be a kind-hearted man, made a regular 
collection of the annual tribute from the peasant 
vassals. But the passion for display, and the far 
more dangerous passion, that of the gaming- 
house, obtained more and more posséssion of his 
thoughts. He was equally as restless as a feverish 
child, and the unhappy propensity began to drown 
all his better feelings. In that state, which is 
more like the drunkenness or the insanity of the 
mind than any thing else, Milostivy had been at 
an evening party, playing one desperate game 
after another. It was with Nemilostivy, who 
availed himself of the frenzy and excitement of 
the man whom he had called ‘ friend,’ to urge him 
onwards. He lost larger and larger sums. At 
last he puts his estate upon the game: luck, as 
itis called—luck deserted him, and the noble was 
penniless. The necessary forms for the transfer 
of the estate were drawn up next morning, and 
signed by Milostivy. He left Moscow immedi- 
ately afterwards, and made his way to Mashen- 
ka’s cottage. 


The visit of a Russian seignior to the hut of one 
of his peasants is an event of very rare occurrence. 
Sv vast a distance is there between the lord and 
the vassal, so remarkable is the contrast between 
their mode of life, that the appearance of a noble 
inthe house of his serf is in many parts of Rus- 
sia considered what that of a sovereign would be 
toashopkeeper. And in truth so wretched and 
so dirty are the habitations of the peasants, so 
suffocating from the heat, so offensive from the 
noisome smells, and generally so crowded with 
living and offensive things, that it is not to be won- 
dered at if they are generally avoided. Milostivy 
had never before entered Mashenka’s dwelling. 
He scarcely knew what took him thither. He had 
a vague recollection of having heard of the pros- 
perity of the family; but his mind was troubled, 
and his heart almost broken. He was not clad as 
usual he had a wild and weary look. He walked 
into the cottage, and sat down without saying a 
word. Nobody was there; he looked round him, 
and was astonished at the neatness and comfort on 
tvery side. I do not mean that it was comparable 
‘oan English peasant’s happy home: but to Milos- 
wy it was a sight such as he had never seen in 
the habitation of his serfs. It almost aroused him 
from his gloomy meditations. 


‘Heaven protect us!’ said Mashenka, as she 
entered, and saw her lord seated on the top of the 
‘love, which is found in all Russian dwellings. 
‘What can be amiss !’ exclaimed Mashenka, start- 
‘ng back as if she had seen a spirit. But Milos- 





“vy was silent; he hung down his head. ‘ Most! 
3 


and bowed herself to the ground, and kissed her 
lord’s feet as she rose. ‘Not so, Mashenka! not 
so; Lam no longer your master, and you are no 
longer ny vassal. Know thatIl am as poor—oh, 
how much poorer than you!’ Mashenka had 
only that imperfect fecling of the rights of pro- 
perty which characterises those who possess no- 
thing that is really their own. And she answered, 
‘I do not understand you; but all that we have is 
yours.’ ‘Alas! it wasso yesterday; but to-day this 
hut, and its inhabitants, and its possessions—y our 
family—you—all—all belong to another.’ It was 
not for Mashenka to inquire how the calamity had 
happened. Tears came into her eyes, while she 
opened a small chest, and took from it a roll of 
paper money. She trembled violently—she was 
unable to speak. Milostivy saw her purpose, and 
a smile, a cold smile, came over his countenance. 
‘Matters are not so bad as that yet; but you are 
transferred to another master: may he be kind to 
his vassals!’ The nobleman uttered a benediction 
and departed. Many atime was his name pro- 
nounced, and his memory blessed; for the serfs 
had sad reason to regret his loss. 


The new lord was altogether of a different tem- 
per. It was his purpose to drain the peasants of 
their last copeck. He immediately raised the 
poll-tax. He extorted every thing on which his 
avarice could lay hold. The people, who had no 
longer any recompense for their toil, fell into their 
ancient habits of indifference. Even Mashenka 
neglected her mushroom gathering ; she went less 
frequently to market; her little store gradually 
lost its reputation; all exertion was damped and 
destroyed ; for all motive to exertion was taken 
away by the rapacious lord. 


Some years passed on: the peasants that had 
been the model of the country; the happy and 
prosperous race—sunk down to their former leth- 
argy. The oppression and cruelty that was prac- 
tised towards them only brutalised them the 
more. But Mashenka was soon to witness new 
vicissitudes. 

An order for a conscription among the peasants 
had been issued; and among those whose lot it 
was to be summoned to the army, was a young 
man whe had long been plighted to Mashenka. At 
times Mashenka made an effort to adorn the but, 
always looked cheerful when Ivan was expected, 
or when he appeared ; but the spring of hope was 
dried within ber. It was at the time when the 
Emperor Alexander was founding his military 
colonies. The first news of the conscription was 
aterrible shock to Mashenka, for she imagined 
that Ivan would be comprehended in it. And so 
he was. Wretched was the day, but still more 
wretched the night, when she was told the news. 
But Ivan had heard a report that in the military 
colonies soldiers were allowed to marry; and 
without communicating his purpose to any one, 
he went to the neighboring village, made his way 
to the sergeant of the troops that were stationed 
there, whe happened to be an acquaintance, told 
him his story, and inquired, with wet eyes and a 
timid voice, whether it were possible that Mashen- 
ka should accompany him. The sergeant an- 
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swered him in a friendly tone; on which Ivan 
broke out into a long description of Mashenka’s 
merits and virtues, and the service she could do, 
and her present unhappiness, and entreated the 
sergeantto plead forher, ‘ Well, that will I; and 
[ will lend you music for the wedding, if a wed- 
ding there be.’ 

Light was the step of Ivanas he hurried to Ma- 
shenka’s hut But she could hardly hope the 
dream, as she thought it, would ever prove a re- 
ality. ‘The gosudar will never consent. No, 
Ivan, you will go alone; and you will leave me 
to weep and todie!’ The moment was, however, 
a propitious one. The Emperor was very desi- 
rous of extending the military colonies. It was 
one of his most favored projects, and the sergeant 
knew it. He spoke to the lieutenant above him; 
lieutenant to the superior officers; and authority 
was obtained for the celebration of the marriage, 
and for the departure of the bride with her hus- 
band to the interior. I shall nottell you, children, 
all that passed on the journey. Ivan was a kind 
husband, and Mashenka a happy wife. Severe, 
and even cruel, though the army regulations of 
Russia are, Ivan was never a defaulter, and the 
presence of Mashenka enabled him to bear much 
which otherwise might have seemed unbearable. 

The military colonies were intended to unite the 
agricultural with the military life. Ivan was not 
only a diligent but an intelligent peasant; and 
Maslienka soon found that her former habits and 
engagements might be beneficial to both. They 
had now also escaped from vassalage; for the 
momenta serf becomes a soldier, the right of the 
lord over his person ceases. Any profits he can 
make belong to himself, and the seignior cannot 
take them away. Ivan’s good behavior soon led 
to his advancement; and he was allowed a small 
spot of ground to cultivate for himself. The day 
when he obtained it was one of the very happiest 
of Mashenka’s existence, In it she saw their 
future fortunes; and she was not deccived. 

She was clearing away the snow one morning 
in winter, when an officer’s kibitka stopped sud- 
denly ; and she heard ‘ Mashenka !’ in a voice that 
seemed familiar to her car. It was Count Milos. 
tivy. He was the commander of a regiment ina 
neighboring colony, and had heard that the Mos- 
cow mushroom-girl was only a few versts away. 
He'had passed through many scenes of vicissi- 
tude! but having, through the interference of 
some old acquaintance, obtained a commission 
from the Emperor, had entreated that he might be 
stationed atthe military colonies; first, because he 
wished to remove himself far from all the scenes 
where self reproach and sorrow went with him at 
every step; and, secondly, because he thought it 
was really a scene of great usefulness, where he 
might re-establish a credit that was broken, and 
regain the peace of mind that had long ago aban- 
doned him. He had determined to forget the 
past, for in it there was no memory of pleasure. 
It seemed to him a dark and dreary spot, to which 
it was misery toturn. He avoided every occupa- 
tion which could remind him of former scenes. 
‘I will begin,’ he said, ‘anewexistence. I cannot 
alter the past, nor undo that which has been done ; 
but Fcan make it as ifit had neverbeen. I can— 








— 


I will rase it all from my recollection.’ And toa 
great extent he had succeeded. But the past can 
not be wholly forgotten. The mind is not com. 
pletely its own master. Mashenka’s name hag 
brought out of the past some thoughts, whic}, 
were more bright because they came forth fron, 
darkness. The visit to the shalash flashed upon 
him in striking contrast to all the other events of 
that memorable and melancholy time. He longed 
to see Mashenka, and he drove off to visit he; 
almost as soon as he heard of her arrival. 

Milostivy had acquired influence, though he hag 
not amassed wealth. Adversity had made him 
thoughtful, and he restrained the momentary im. 
pulse which would have offered at once to change 
the condition of [van and Mashenka. He Wisely 
calculated that he could make them far more 
happy by opening to them more widely the door 
of future, though distant .prosperity, than by 
any sudden or unexpected change. He desired 
Mashenka, whose delight broke through the 
accustomed marks of servile respect with which 
the Russian serfs salute their masters, to tell him 
her story since she had quitted his ancient estate 
Many a time he passed his hand over his eyes 
as Mashenka told him of the distressing changes 
in the condition of the peasantry since he lefi 
But Mashenka did not tell all ; for why should 
she give sorrow to a master who had never given 
sorrow to her or hers? 


‘Have you forgotten the mushroom trade” 
inquired the count. ‘No, indeed, my gracious 
lord,’ answered Mashenka ; ‘ and Ivan and myself 
have often thought that if Icould be permitted 
‘I know what you mean, Mashenka? You shall 
have permission and patronage too. It was for 
that came. When the season arrives you shall 
be set up in the world.’ 


The promise was faithfully kept. The count 
obtained mushroom spawn from different parts of 
the empire. He studied the matter as if his own 
happiness had depended on it. He helped Ivan 
and Mashenka to various modes of culture. He 
added the observations of science to those of Ma- 
shenka’s experience. He assisted them to pro- 
duce and to sell their productions. The ground 
work was again laid of a little fortune, of which 
Mashenka was not again to be despoiled. Year 
after year added somethivg to their well-doing; 
and the count was enabed to recompense their 
meritorious efforts in a thousand ways. Ivan 
reached the highest grade among non-commis- 
sioned officers. So popular was he, that none 
complained of his advancement. Mashenka and 
he have many children; and they are the children 
not now of serfs, but of free people; for Ivans 
term of military service is over, and he has been 
enabled to buy a small gract of land close tothe 
colony, through the whole extent of which the 
mushroom-maid of Moscow is a title of fame.” 





mM oments im Life. 


Ou, there are evil moments in our life, 

When but a thought, a word, alook, has powt! 
To dash the cup of happiness aside, 

And stamp us wretched! 
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The Giadiator. 


SriLLNEss reigned in the vast amphitheatre, and 
from the countless thousands that thronged the 
spacious enclosure, not a breath was heard. 
Every tongue was mute with suspense, and every 
eye strained with anxiety towards the fatal portal, 
where the gladiator was momentarily expected to 
enter. Atlength the trumpet sounded, and they 
led him forth into the broad arena. There was 
zo mark of fear upon his manly countenance, as 
with majestic step and fearless eye he entered. 
He stood there, like another Apollo, firm and un- 
pending as the rigid oak. His fine proportioned 
form was matchless, and his turgid muscles spoke 
his giant strength. 

«And I am here,” he cried, as his proud lip 
curled in scorn, “ to glut the savage eyes of Rome’s 
proud populace. Ay, like a dog you throw me to 
abeast; and what is my offence? Why, forsooth, 
lama Christian. But know, vain fools! ye can- 
not fright my soul, for it is based upon a founda- 
tion stronger than the adamantine rock. Know, 
fools! whose hearts are harder than the flinty 
stone, my heart quakes not with fear; and here I 
swear, I would not change conditions with the 
blood-stained Nero, crowned though he be,—not 
for the wealth of Rome. Blow ye your trumpet— 
[am ready.” 

The trumpet sounded, and a long, low growl 
was heard to proceed from the cage of a half- 
tamished Numidian lion, situated at the farthest 
end of the arena. ‘The grow! soon deepened into 
a roar of tremendous volume, which shook the 
enormous edifice to its very centre. At that mo- 
ment, the door was thrown open, and the huge 
monster of the forest sprung from his den with 
one mighty bound, to the opposite side of the 
arena. His eye blazed with the brilliancy of fire! 
as he slowly drew his length along the sand, and 
prepared to make a spring upon his formidable 
antagonist. ‘The gladiator’s eye quailed not; his 
lip paled not; but he stood immovable as a statue, 
waiting the approach of his wary foe. At Jength, 
the lion crouched himself into an attitude for 
springing, and with the quickness of lightning, 
leaped full at the throat of the gladiator. But he 
was prepared for him, and bounding lightly on 
one side, his falchion flashed for a moment over 
his head, and in the next it was deeply dyed in the 
purple blood of the monster. A roar of redoubled 
fury again resounded through the spacious amphi- 
theatre, as the enraged animal, mad with anguish 
from the wound he had just received, wheeled 
hastily round, and sprung a second time at the 
Nazarene. Again was the falchion of the cool 
and intrepid gladiator deeply planted in the breast 
of his terrible adversary ; but so sudden had been 
the second attack, that it was impossible to avoid 
the fullimpetus of his bound, and he staggered 
and fell upon his knee. The monster’s paw was 
upon his shoulder, and he felt his hot fiery breath 
upon his cheek, as it rushed through his wide- 
distended nostrils. The Nazarene drew a short 
dagger from his girdle, and endeavored to regain 
his feet. But his wary foe, aware of his design, 
precipitating himself upon him, threw him with 
violence to the ground. The excitement of the 
POpulace was now wrought up te a high pitch, and 





they waited the result with breathless suspense. 
A low growl of satisfaction now announced the 
noble animal’s triumph as he sprang fiercely upon 
his prostrate enemy. But it was of short duration: 
the dagger of the gladiator pierced his vitals, and 
together they rolled over and over, across the 
broad arena. Again the dagger drank deep of 
the monster’s blood, and again a roar of anguish 
reverberated through the stately edifice. The 
Nazarene, now watching his opportunity, sprung 
with the velocity of thought from the terrific em- 
brace of his enfeebled antagonist, and regaining 
his falchion, which had fallen to the ground in the 
struggle, he buried it deep in the heart of the infu- 
riated beast. The noble king of the forest, faint 
from the loss of blood, conceutrated all his remain- 
ing strength in one mighty bound; but it was too 
late; the last blow had been driven home to the 
centre of life, and his huge form fell with a mighty 
crush upon the arena, amid the thundering accla- 
mations of the populace. 











Adventure in Italy. 

A British officer, travelling in Italy, arrived one 
evening ata small village, much fatigued and in 
need of refreshment. Applying for it at the door 
of a capanna, provisions were set before him, and 
a bed prepared for the exhausted wanderer, for 
which hospitalities he paid little or nothing. Next 
day, his host offered to put him in the right road to 
the place le intended to visit; and, during their 
walk, the officer asked him several questions 
respecting the state of Italy, Italian towns, Italian 
government and police, etc., concluding by inquir- 
ing the profession of his guide, and how he main- 
tained himself and family :--“ Signor,” replied the 
man, ‘ sono rubatore bandito,” and he plucked from 
his vest a concealed stiletto, advising the aston- 
ished traveller, to hasten forwards, lest he should 
meet with ladri less honorable than himself, assur- 
ing him, however, that all that confided in him for 


protection and kindness, were safe, and certain of 


receiving it. 











ORIGINAL. 
Lines on an Infant’s Death. 


Apizu, sweet babe !—thy breath has flown, 
And left thy form to rest; 

No anxious cry or piteous moan, 
Can now disturb thy breast. 


Calm and serene, thy marble brow 
In placid sweetness lies ; 

No pearly drops are glistening now, 
We've closed thy little eyes. 

Thy pallid cheek lies cold and still, 
Thy lips in silence prest ; 

Thy palsied limbs prepared to fill 
Their final place of rest. 


Thy life was but a fleeting dream, 
The dawning of a day, 

Which cast a momentary gleam 
Of light, to fade away. 


But who could wish thy longer stay, 

When pain and sorrow were thy coom? 
Resigned, we see thee borne away 

In silence, to the lonely tomb. $. E. 
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MARNESQUE. 





ORIGINAL. 


FGSADORA 


MARNES@Q@U E: 


Or, Tom Stanficld’s Tribulation. 


i ome 


isapors Adelia Fitz-something Marnesque, was 
unfortunately bereft of her father at an early 
age. He had been a merchant, and had acquired 
a handsome fortune in a few years, by a singular 
tact in business, and while he lived enjoyed him- 
self with the zest of an epicurean. Every luxury 
that wealth could obtain, was his. He had a 
splendid town residence, and an equally splesdid 
chateau, a costly equipage with every unnecessary 


necessary; an indispensable quantum of obse- | 


quious, congeeing sprouts of ‘ Afric’s burning 
sands,’ who seemed endowed with wonderful om- 


threw, and a villanous taste in her deceased 
spouse,—the beauty of her youth notwithstanding 
Proud of her wealth, herself and daughter ; pune. 
tillous and unique in ker views of etiquette; a sy. 
scriber to the whimsies of the beau monde, and to 
the elegancies of the Malaprop school. At the 
demise of her worthy husband, and indeed long 
after, scandal ever busy, insinuated most malicious. 
| ly, that ‘ tears lived in onion that watered her sor. 
row,’a very invidious insinuation, cast back as jt 
deserved to be with compound interest into the 
teeth of her defamers; others, not a whit more 





nipote ice, bouncing like catachouche at the word charitable, hinted that she was known since the 
vf command, as the wants or caprices of the Gov- | sad catastrophe to indulge very liberally in oranges, 
ernor, Governess, or vice-Governess, demanded. | whereby, they meant to infer that the pealings of 


A peep in the attic might have gone far to con- 
vince one, that in the midst of wealth they were in 
want, if a few cart loads of bell ropes, that lay 


| said luscious fruit, being compressed twixt the 
thumb and finger in the immediate neighborhood 
| of the eyes, a portion ofthe acid was therein eject. 


cosily in a corner might attest, enjoying the bles- ‘ed! but this I take to be of a piece with the other 
sings of retirement from their indefatigable perse-| malignant inuendo. 


cutors. The overwhelming extent of their acquain- 


My lady had attained to a most perplexing epoch 


tance too, might be estimated by a glance at the | jn Jjife, and her daughter Isadora, too, pertinaci- 
card-racks, drooping as they did with the aban-| ously adhered to her teens, and was in a fair way 


dance of ‘cartes de visite,’ of which they were 


to be chained to them for the next century or more, 


very scrupulously relieved atthe end ofeach week, | while her ‘mamma’ had almost despaired of staying 
and their luxuriant produce religiously bestowed | the inroads of the despoiler, since in sober veracity, 
into a flour barrel—a special recipient, be it known. | all the little yet vitally important requisites of the 

Alabaster, acolored lad, a shade darker than! toilet, within the knowledge of the unblest fair, 
sin, was appointed master of ceremonies at the | were assiduously obtained and industriously ap- 
grand entrance, but being a novice in refinement, | plied to her ‘human face divine,’ in order to mel- 
was properly instructed in the mysteries of his of-| low the asperities of two score and five, into the 
fice by his senior mistress—the principal features | blooming freshness of seventeen. But alas! with 
of which were—to certain individuals when oc-| what effect,—it was like placing the radiant robes 
casion required, and to others who required no| of an angel onthe figure of a witch, or powdered 
occasion, he was toturn necromancer, and declare | pearls and the delicate hue of the rose on the face 
them invisible; and, a solemn injunction, that if; of Medusa. 


an audacious mendicant, set all propriety at defi- 


Isadora might now have been twenty, though 


ance by venturing his plebeian face within the im-| she ayerred and her ‘ma’ persisted, in seventeen ; 


perial precincts, to send the beggarly thing away 
‘with a fleain its ear’ This and a duodicimo 


| 
| 


betraying thereby a remarkable deficit in point of 
memory—played (7) that much abused instrument, 


more, Ally soon committed to memory, for he! the piano and sung to it with a deal of pathos— 
wos a ready negro—responding to his honored painted shadowless boquets—tortured French and 


mistress’ duplicity and uncharitableness with “ O 
yes, missus, me twig um right one, sartain, and 
no blush neda,” displaying at neda an array of mas- 
ticators of sinister seeming and doubtfu) purport. 
Poor fellow! he was being fashionably educated. 


Mistress Arabella Marnesque, when young was 
reputed handsome, how true it was, it is not neces- 
sary to inquire; bat now, heaven save the mark! 
she wore a most acrimonious or vinegar aspect, 
which when convulsed with a smile, was a rank 
caricature of double distilled verjuice; and to 
bazzard a look at her while laboring under the 
paroxysm, was to thrill through every nerve and 
involuntary screw your own particular physiog- 
bomy by a strange sympathy; she was long, 
acute and cadaverous, with a terrible mop of flam- 
ing hair, in which she seemed greatly to rejoice. 


On the whole her outward person bespoke the| 








Italian desperately, wrote heart melting sentiment, 
‘tripped the light fantastic toe ’ with commend 
able grace, and sobbed over the pages that chroni- 
cled the piteous fates of the heroes and heroines of 
fiction. Thus her mind, naturally good, became 
poisoned by an entire abandonment to this class 
of works; always identifying herself with the last 
character she read and wept over, and was as ro 
mantic and absurd for weeks after, as the model 
portrayed by the ingenious author. See her ats 
ball or other public place of amusement, if you 
were a stranger to her idiosyncracy, and your inter 
est and sympathy would be enlisted ; you would 
probably pronounce her ‘a beautiful and melan- 
cholly creature, in whose gentle bosom rankled, 
some secret sorrow,’ sitting apart indifferent to the 
pleasures that surrounded her, smiling now and 
then with unspeakable sweetness; her head pe™ 
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sively resting on her transparent hand ; the luxuri- 
aot golden curls kissing her polished neck, with 
two or three, particularly, so disposed as to fall in 
convolutions on her tempting cheek. At another 
ime you would exclaim,‘ Heavens! whata dream 
like being,’—the embodied emanation of thought! 
The sweetness of a seraph with the majesty of 
queens! At another—but stay; every occasion 
claimed a character, and my reader, like Tom, 
might be sorely embarrassed to find her. 

But itis time you should know who Tom was. 
Tom Stanfield was an artist: he had been a pupil 
fo an eminent painter, and was attaining a high 
degree of excellence, and wherever a fine painting, 
amasterly production of the chisel, or a superb 
production of nature in the form of woman was to 
be seen, there too was Tom to be seen. He had 
been educated at Cambridge—studied medicine 
for aterm, changed his mind and abandoned the 
healing for the limning art. When I say that he 
was twenty-three, quite a handsome, tall and keen 
eyed fellow, with notan atom of romance in his 
composition, nevertheless rather the ‘ swell’ than 
the unalloyed matter of fact gentleman; an initiate 
in the profundities of gallantry—of an old and 
highly respectable family, boasting no patrimony, 
and depending for subsistence on the skill of his 
pencil: when I say this, it is all that may consci- 
ously be asked, and you will rest content with this 
sketch, imperfect as it is, until have time to do him 
justice in a finished picture. I should state how- 
ever, that he was a Baltimorean, and had taken up 
his residence in this city but a short time prior to 
an eventful evening in September 183—, when at 
aball, Tom, whose tribulation I am about to relate 
frst saw Miss Isadora Adelia Fitz-something Mar- 
nesque. He had expended full three hours and 
thirty minutes at his toilet, and finished his labors 
with perfect satisfaction, when his college chum, 
Theophilus Tremayne, who had effected his tri- 
umphal entry into Gotham but aweek or two be- 
fore, called for him as per appointment; and in 
due time both arrived at the ball. The room was 
handsomely decorated and brilliantly lighted— 
there were as yet but few there; soon the rattling 
of carriages as they rolled over the rough stones, 
announced the coming of the lovers of the graceful 
three,—-company flowed in and the ladies—bless 
them !—walked like fairies, arrayed for the bridal 
fete of their queen. Merry hearts, laughing eyes, 
wreathed smiles and graceful forms were to be 
seen in every direction. Tom was bewildered, 
and well might he be; he had never seen such 
a galaxy of beauty; every moment the influx 
became greater, and being a highly susceptable 
chap, lost his heart a thousand times and recalled 
itas often, to bestow it on one of superior charms. 
At last came Isadora Marnesque; now indeed was 
he enraptured—lost !—never had he beheld a being 
80 truly heavenly, and in a desperate moment, re- 
solved to expunge from the canvass his almost 
‘inished ‘Nymph reposing,’ soundly berating in 
bitterness of heart the impotence of his vaunted 
art. “Oh! that I knew her,” said he mentally. 
“What a spiritual creature! Nature has excelled 

herself in this transcendent creation!” How 
thould he get acquainted with her? The list of his 
Acquaintances was so limited that he despaired of 


finding one among them who knew her personal- 
ly, and through whom he might hope for an intro- 
duction; what was hetodo? how should he act? 
were questions more easily asked than answered. 
And who was that repulsive looking old lady so 
outrageously bedizzened with the last importation 
of fashion and fabric; powdered profusely as if 
she had been in collision with a miller’s meal-bag, 
and the rifled rose struggling through the farinace- 
ous panoply; she speaks to the angel as if she 
were her aunt,—she must be her aunt. 

At last Harry Mountford was espied in conversa- 
tion with a lady, and as soon as the tete a tete ended, 
Tom hastened to him, to elicit, if possible, informa- 
tion. “Harry! my dear fellow, I'm glad we’ve 
met—how are you?—hope you are well—con- 
founded lucky I happened to see you—would’nt 
have missed seeing you for the universe—just come 
with me for a moment if you can and tell—” 

“T can’t,” replied Harry, “leave here for the 
thousandth part of a moment, ’pon honor—just se- 
cured the honor of a lady’s hand for the next set-— 
has merely stepped to speak to a friend and will be 
here in a moment, so can’t really. Excuse me.” 

“Well,” said Tom, ‘can you tell me who that 
superb girl is yonder?—ah! half a dozen have in- 
tervened, there—there! now you may see her.” 

“There are so many,” answered Harry, laugh- 
ing, “ that if your description is not more concise, 
egad! I must give it up.” 

‘Well you see that gorgon, that sphynx with forty 
feathers in her head, that intolerably grim woman?” 

“Ido.” 

‘Excellent. I mean the lady in conversation 
with her.” 

“Qh! I think her name is Marnesque; Isadora 
Fitz-something Marnesque.”’ 

“What perfection, isn’t she’? and the tall wo- 
man she speaks with?” 

‘“‘ Her mother I believe.” 

‘Good Heavens!” ejaculated Tom. Is the 
young lady aresident ?” 

““O yes—yes.” 

‘‘ And where does the goddess sojourn 7” 

“In G -, street somewhere, but precisely 
where I know not.”’ 

“Task no more,” quoth Tom, grasping his hand 
until Harry bit hisnether lip in anguish. ‘I won't 
detain you a moment longer; here’s a button off 
your coat by-the-bye.”’ 

This bit of information was by no means satis- 
factory; he determined to ascertain more, and 
when ata late hour much of the company had re- 
tired, saw Isadora and her maternal monitor hand- 
ed into their carriage by an old gentleman in black 
small clothes and powdered hair, and away they 
drove. He sprang into a hack, gave Jehu orders 
to follow at an unsuspicious distance, and when 
they stopped, to drive up vis-a-vis, descend from his 
box, adjust the disordered harness, and in the mean- 
time, anxiously inquired from the window what in 
the deuce had happened, accidentally noted the 
house ; whether a two, three or four story ; blind 
shutters, close shutters or no shutters; how many 
pumps and trees there were inthe neighborhood, 
with their several localities. It was moonlight— 
the house stood on the illuminated side of the street, 
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mistake. He drove on as soon as repairs had been 
made, presented the obliging coachee with a ‘V,’ 
and wended his way home. 

Sleep that night was a stranger to his eyes—he 
could not close them; all thought was absorbed in 
the dear creature who had so disturbed his fancy 
and entranced his soul, His studio was in his 
dwelling ; he proceeded to it, lamp in hand; there 
on the easel set his ‘ Nymph reposing,’ it was a 
superior effort, certainly his chef d’euvre ;—he gaz- 
ed upon its lovely face and faultless form with 
unmixed horror. Mistress Marnesque stared from 
the former, the latter was as ungraceful as a hippo- 
potamus, and as out of drawing as a chinese land- 
scape; a shocking amalgamation of colors with the 
line of beauty playing the truant. So he fancied. 
He grasped, in his frenzy, a huge brush dripping 
with sombre, refuse paint, and—no he didn’t, good 
reader; he bethought himself, was wiser, control- 
led his impetuosity and deferred its annihilation to 
a future period. 


A few weeks elapsed, during which he diligent- 
ly sought some one who knew and could introduce 
him to the family, or if not to that one in paricular, 
to a branch, or their friends, by which he would 
be enabled, doubtless, to effect his ardent wish; 
but no—fate was unpropiticus, and he felt himself 
emphatically in a quandary. He paraded the 
promenades, but alas! in the multitudes there was 
no Isadora. He was sitting in his room, one very 
pleasant afternoon, completing a sketch from 
rocollection of his fair enslaver, when Theophilus 
entered ; Tom was so rivetted to his work, that his 
attention was not directed to his visitor, until the 
latter catching a glance at the portrait, inquired 
who he had there. 


‘Ah! howdo you do, Tremayne,” said the artist 
wheeling suddenly round in his chair, evidently 
taken a l’improviste ; and passing his fingers care- 
lessly and with affected ennui through his black 
locks, slightly yawning at the same time—“ Who 
have, Oh!—yes, ha! ha! a—I—a mere flight of 
fancy I assure ye—a hem! quite happy in expres- 
sion.” 


“ Very,” said his friend, with a quizzical contor- 
tion of face and waggish look of the eye, as he 
continued : “I opine [have been bewitched with 
the incomparable original.” 

‘Poh! nonsense! its bona-fide a creation of my 
own.” 


“ Don’t tell me that Tom,— lay not the flattering 
unction tothy soul.’ I've seen her, face to face, 
Iam confident: where,” said he musing, “did I see 
her.” He paused with his forefinger on the tip of 
his nose. 

“If you have seen her more than once, you’re a 
happier fellow than I am,” sighed the lover. 

‘By Jove I have it,” roared Tremayne, ‘ha! 
ha! good, good! ha! ha! capital hit.” 

“ Who do you pretend to say it is,” asked Tom 
hastily, and a little confused, if one might judge by 
the flush of his cheek. 

“Whot who? a pretty question truly—who 
other than the charming creature who ran away 
with your senses at the ball 7” 

‘Tom smiled for his success was highly compli- 
mentary to his genius, and not a little gratified was 
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he that his flight of fancy was a fair representatioy 
of the lady. 

“Come, eome,” said Theophilus, “ you're fairly 
caught, acknowledge it sans prevarication: {¢)) 
the truth and shame his majesty.” 

“ Theo, my boy, you are about half right.” 

«“ Aye wholly so; if youwereI, you'd send iit) 
the lady ; take my advice send it to her anonymous. 
] ‘Paid 
” seapeinaiel pshaw! she’d commit it to the 
flames or street,—your joking—you are?—no | 
won't listen to it.” 

‘‘Nojoke on my veracity. She’s infinitely hand. 
somer than the prima donna—appropos to prima 
donna—do we go to the Park this evening, Cinder. 
ella and the Tempest.” ‘ Enough, call upon me 
an hour hence and ['ll honor you with my inestims- 
ble company; any thing to cheat the lagging hour. 

At the expiration of an hour his friend waited 
upon him, and they proceeded to the Theatre: 
crowds were pouring in—benefit night—the cu. 
tain rang up and the play went on; the house was 
thronged, not a vacant seat was to be seen, save a 
reservation in the box adjoining that in which our 
hero and his friend were sitting. Tom looked with 
unerring certainty at every lady in the house, 
whose appearance was more than ordinarily «- 
tractive, and then carefully repeated his scrutiny, 
embracing all, well favored or ill-favored, attrac. 
tive or unattractive ; but only to ensure his disap. 
pointment. Having atlength satisfied himself tha 
Isadora was not present, he directed his attention 
to the performance, whena movementamong thos 
who were obliged to stand at the box-door, beto 
kened the entrance of fresh visitors. Both turned 
their heads in that direction, and—it was no illv- 
sion—and the fair Isadora and her Hebe-like mo- 
ther seated themselves in the before stated vacancy, 
attended by the old gentleman in black smal! 
clothes and powdered hair. Tom’s heart played 
‘hop skip and jump,’ and at times, seemed not 
in vain trying to effect an escape. Tremayne 
touched him slyly with his cane, and as the impor- 
tance of the case demanded winked both his eyes 
simultaneously. It was answered by a smile of 
equivocal meaning, and face like the sun seei 
through a thundercloud. They could not by thei 
proximity to the observed, exchange a word, and 
consequently, what was said, passed through that 
dubious medium, the language of the eyes. The 
first piece was drawing to aclose,—the air close 
and suffocating—many retired to the saloon (0 
breathe a purer atmosphere ; others, at the sacri 
fice of comfort, were unwilling to lose a note of the 
delightful syren; and others again, fumed throug) 
a semi-death, solely that they might see their dol- 
lar’s worth. Atthis moment, Isadora fainted and 
her mother caught her in herarms, so much alarm- 
ed, as to be incapable for some moments of utter 
ing a syllable; and the old gentleman seemed 
paralyzed with astonishment and awe, believing 
that she really had expired. 

Tom stated that ke wasa physician, and proflered 
counsel in this emergency, directed her to be cou- 
veyed—nay assisted in conveying her to the saloon, 
restoratives were applied and she soon returned to 
consciousness. He attended her to the cariiag® 
and as she was still very ill, Mrs Marnesque inv" 
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ed him to accompany them home, in the event of 
her daughter’s illness assuming a more serious 
form, before the family physician could be sent 
for. 

Tom attributed the fainting to the only cause, 
and was convinced it would notagain occur, except 
under similar circumstances; but he did not speak 
what he theught, assuredly; and how could he de- 
cline the invitation? humanity forbid! his better 
feelings revolted at the thought. Words cannot 
depict his joy at the agreeable novelty of his situa- 
tion, —his doubts and perplexities were advancing 
to their climax; he could scarcely realize the inci- 
dents of the last half hour or the present moment. 
Officiating as her physician, pro tem,—whirled 
slong in her own carriage to the oft reconnoitered 
dwelling, and in actual conversation with the grim 
visaged Mistress Marnesque, on’ whom he had 
looked with such abhorrence at the ball. He 
thought of the millennium and the ‘last man.’ Pro- 
bably she was not half so plain as he had judged ; 
vho would not suffer by contrast with the beautiful 
Isadora ?—-she might, too, be a good-hearted well 
meaning old lady; and thus he framed athousand 
palliatives for her hob-nail physiognomy. He 
rubbed his eyes vigorously to be assured that he was 
actually awake, and half convinced himself,—bit 
his tongue till the tears started to his eyes, and 
completed the conviction. They were speedily 
set down at the door, and he entered the sumptuous 
residence. Isadora was still quite unwell, and 
Tom, magnifying the importance of the case, 
managed to prolong his stay upwards of an hour, 
politely declined a fee, and was requited for his 
generous attention by mother, daughter, and the 
old gentleman in black small clothes and powder- 
ed hair. But before retiring, presented his card 
and begged permission to inquire after the lady’s 
health on the following day, which request was 
graciously granted. Never was lover half so 
blessed as our friend. What a surprising concate- 
nation of circumstances, sufficient to make one a 
proselyte to the truth, of all the absurd machinery 
of romances since Adam’s time. How he longed 
for the return of good, old, sterling chivalry’s proud 
days, that he might break a lance a piece with a 
world of knights, to prove and establish his devo- 
tedness to his ‘ladye love.’ Ashe walked home, he 
whistled right merrily, and detected himself rocal- 
izing a thought too audible. Besides, he had sup- 
ported her sylph-like form in his arms, had felt 
the warmth of her hand, and looked on her face, 
in which there was nothing to mar its perfectness. 

She, too, was grateful for his disinterested and 
brotherly anxiety, could he ever be repaid? his 
tender solicitude so strikingly shown, the gaiety 
of his attire, his gentleman-like and easy manners, 
the elegance of his language, and above all his 
‘lofty porte,’ high and expansive forehead, loqua- 
cious eyes, and, indeed, the general tone of his 
face and person so remarkably fascinating ; and the 
fortuitous meeting (for his admiration at the ball 
had not been unobserved,) so astonishing and ro- 
inantic, that she was persuaded fate had an agen- 
cy inthe affair and something in reserve delight- 
ully uncommon; and therefore determined to co- 
operate with the exertions of her friend Fate, who 
had already wrought so much and so well in her 





behalf. She accordingly fancied herself a hero. 
ine; and after much cogitation in the choice of the 
character to be enacted, selected the oft played 
favorite in which she certainly exceiled, namely, 
the sweet and interesting melancholly. 

Our quondam physician called the next day— 
mounted the steps with a sensation kindred to that 
of a malefactor a moment in anticipation of the 
interesting formality of suspension,—touched the 
bell as if it were a galvanic battery, and the illus- 
trious Alabaster answered the summons with a 
low bow and countenance so exceedingly open, 
that Tom was puzzled to know whether he had 
not mistaken his reckoning, und got into an ivory 
ware-house,—was showed to the drawing-room 
and in a few minutes joined by Isadora, her mo- 
ther and the old gentleman in black small clothes 
and powdered hair. Isadora was pale from the 
effects of the preceding evening, and to Tom's 
enamoured eyes lovelier than ever. She seemed 
greatly pleased with him and his attention, as did 
Mistress Marnesque, who endeavored to perpe- 
trate the urbane, but with the most disastrous con- 
sequences,—the elegantin language, and exhibited 
the most striking facility in verbal coinage and 
novel adaptation of the lofty,—the pathetic,— 
which was meant to be very touching, and it was, 
for her shrill voice was of such an insinuating 
melody, that alarm was excited, with good reason, 
lest his tympanum should be severed in twain 
‘‘What a contrast,” thought he, “ between one 
Marnesque and an other; how unlike my soul's 
idol! Harry Mountford has said that she is the 
mother of Isadora; yes, heard it repeated from 
their own lips: all stuff! my ears must have de- 
ceived me: horv dreadful it will be, to have such a 
looking mother-in-law.” He could scarcely con- 
convince himself thata mutual mistake did not ex- 
ist, inexplicable as it might appear. He was 
pressed to remain to dinner—he was urged to stay 
to tea, and he consented to both: company was 
expected, company came; Isadora was convales- 
centand the eveniug passed away with much gaic- 
ty and spirit. Among the multitude of matters im- 
partially mangled or immortalized at this tribunal, 
was that of painting. Tom remembered that he 
was a doctor, not a painter, and consequently did 
not enlighten the ccmpany to the contrary, being 
known as, and styled Dr. Stanfield,—spoke of the 
artas a connoisseur, and stated that in his cabinet he 
had a picture, which bore, he thought, a singular 
resemblance to Miss Marnesque. Curiosity was 
excited; all were eager to see it, and he promis 
ed to gratify them the next day. The portrait 
was accordingly sent—Tom was there in the even- 
ing—the tip-toe expectants and an additional bevy 
had assembled to pronounce judgment; all were 
certainly delighted ,and astonished at its resem- 
blance, except the old gentleman in black small 
clothes and powdered hair. Mother and daughter 
were accused of having formed a scheme to take 
them by surprise, which was seriously disclaim- 
ed, and the affair was stamped as a marvellous 
coincidence. The picture was presented and flat- 
teringly accepted, and thus was our M. D. ina 
fair way of being enrolled among the exclusives, 
and he determined to urge matters to the desirable 
denouement. 
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A few weeks after this favorable state of things, 
in which Tom’s success had been judiciously im- 
proved, he had occasion to leave town for a short 
season, on business in his native city. He resolv- 
ed and re-resolved ; procrastinating his departure to 
the lastmoment. Severe wasthe conflict withduty, 
on the one hand and love onthe other. Love was 
a persuasive opponent, for she had woven three 
several extra meshes that bound him firmer than 
evertoher court. Duty rebuked his want of man- 
ly resolution, and threatened with menaces porten- 
tous if he proved a recreantto wise counsel and his 
vital interests, reproaching him with being a wil- 
ling slave to a blind passion,—this latter was a 
poser, and determined him to ‘ mortify the spirit’ a 
trifle, vacate, to return on the wings of love. I 
shall not in this truly afflicting stage of his tribula- 
tions attempt to describe the tears and sighs on the 
one part, and vows of eternal constancy on both, or 
how many on either; no, that I shall leave in com- 
pliment to the reader's imagination, to fill up. 
When the sorrowful parting had been libated with 
tears in the most fashionable and approved man- 
ner, they reluctantly tore themselves from each 
other's arms. At the conclusion of a week or ten 
days, Tom came flying back, and hurried tothe 
casket that contained his jewel,—but, sad mishap, 
neither mother nor jewel were at home—both pay- 
ing morning visits ; repeated his call in the after- 
noon, not returned; called the ensuing morning ; 
out—evening, do. do. Very mysterious! what 
under heaven could itmean? Resolved,however, 
to keep a stiff upper-lip—probe it to the core, and 
if necessary act, if he could not feel, indifferent. 
He was worried to madness—tried fifty ways to 
solve the mystery, and in so doing racked his 
brains and twisted his ideas into such a marvellous 
entanglement, that he could not utter three conse- 
cative sentences coherently. It was no uncom- 
mon thing for him to find his left-arm, up to the 
shoulder in the right sleeve of his coat; often was 
seen grinning excruciatingly while tugging and 
foaming with his dextral foot half buried in his left 
boot,—the front of his hat removed to the rear, and 
the bow of his stock affectionately wooing his chin, 
with many other curious eccentricities of dress and 
manners. His condition was truly pitiable. He 
indited a tender billet-doux, and among other 
things, complained in a delicate manner, that he 
had waited upon her, instantly on his arrival, but 
was sorely afflicted in not being blest with an inter- 
view; had written heretofore, notifying her of his 
presence in the city and his desire to see her, all of 
which remained unhonored; presumed that the 
explanation would be satisfactory on her part, and 
on Thursday afternoon, hoped to have the honor 
ete. 

It had rained on Wednesday night preceding, 
without intermission, but on Thursday moderated 
toa drizzling rain. He was faithful to the hour— 
the bell tingled to his pull, and Alabaster present- 
ed himself grinning as customary. “Are the la- 
dies visible,’ quoth Tom. ‘No sar,” replied 
snow-ball, “jes gone out, sar.” 

Tom looked at him as if he would devour him. 
Alabaster quaked and shrank back. 

“ You lie you black rascal,” said he menacingly. 


a 


such aday asthis? You're trying to decieve ine 
Alabaster,” moderating his tone and rather cong;j. 
atory in his language; for Alabaster’s index plain. 
ly told that his dignity was sorely abused; « you're 
trying to deceive me. Come brighten up and tel! 
the truth,” accompanying his words with an al). 
powerful argument—an application to his purse 
Alabaster’s eyes glistened and his anger became 
effectually appeased; received hesitatingly the 
price of his honesty, and said, “‘ Tank’ee Dr Stap. 
field, you berry good,” and continued in a whisper 
that betrayed the importance of his €Xposition, 
‘¢ Missus hab tell me, dat wen she in she sometimes 
aint in, and wen she isI must tell de troof.” 

“ That’s the creed eh?” 

“Sar?” 

“TI shall step in, notwithstanding. Carry my 
card to the ladies—spring to it ;” and away he 
scampered, while Tom went into the parlor and 
seated himself, a prey to warring emotions. Afier 
his momentary perturbation had subsided, he 
screwed his courage to the sticking point, re. 
solved to be valorous, and demand an explanation, 
if in error, though he was ignorant of having given 
offence, acknowledge it; if not, unflinchingly to 
persist in his innocence, and invite, rather than 
elude, the worst. He waited with much patience, 
yet no Isadora or mother,—he drew forth his wateh 
and returned it again; he had waited an agonizing 
half hour. Alabaster opened the door and thurst 
in his curly pate—his sooty countenance wofully 
elongated, sent by his elder mistress, who was in- 
disposed, to see if their unwelcome guest had tired 
out and abandoned. He satisfied himself, drew 
back and closed the door as quick as thought- 
Tom called to him, but too late. He looked again 
at his time-ptece, three fourths of an hour more 
had elapsed. The centre table groaned with the 
weight of annuals and other elegant works; in 
them he found material for a month of Sundays, 
and so he fixed himself fora siege. Ally, as he 
was familiary termed, again popped his head ip 
the door and out again with additional celerity- 
conveyed the gratifying intelligence to the ladies 
that he was quietly settled on the lounge witha 
pile of books a foot high beside him. The anom- 
alous old gentleman in black small clothes and 
powdered hair shortly strided into the adjoining 
room, reviewed himself in- the mirror; took 3 
pinch of snuff; stared at Tom with a foreboding 
aspect; hemmed thrice, and strutted out of the 
apartment. Tom, nevetheless, preserved his 
equanimity. ‘What is to be done with him!” 
asked Mrs. Marnesque. ‘ How shall we get rid 
of him?” inquired Isadora. ‘Kick him out of 
the house ?” advised the old gentleman; but it be- 
ing hinted that he of the three would be the proper 
person to execute his suggestion, withdrew his mo 
tion without further ceremony. It was decided,®! 
length, that Isadora, in person, should give him his 
‘walking papers.’ A character was at hand ; she 
determined to confront him with dignity and indif 
ference, and answer no questions; he must be a0 
incorrigible blockhead if he failed to take the hint 
that his presence was not desirable and speedily 
decamp. 

She made her appearance, fully prepared ' 
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anexaggerated mock-heroic carriage. ‘Tom bolted 
upright from his recumbancy, dropped his book, 
and gazed at her asif she were a travestied appari- 
tion. Did his senses serve him aright, or had they 
forsaken him? Was it Isadora whom he saw, his 
hbeautiful, peerless, Isadora ; or if it was not, who 
the old Harry was it. ‘A change came o’er the 
spiritof his dream.’ He imagined the air rather 
sulphury, and as preternatural guests never con- 
descend to speak first, he sensibly waved ceremo- 
ny and politely accosted her; her brow knit; her 
eyes flashed ;the corners of her mouth dropped, 
and her pretty nose underwent a vegetable trans- 
mutation. Our amazed suitor received in return a 
cold, disdainful, withering response. It wasentire- 
ly too material for a genuine ghost, for the figure 
cast a well defined shadow, and under this impres 
sion he became in turn as haughty and reserved. 
“$he’s insane,” thought he, hav’nt a doubt, or 
else a primitive of the first order. Is it possible 
I've been such an arrant numskull as not to have 
made this discovery before ?’’ She stalked to the 
extreme end of the room, seated herself at the win- 
dow which opened towards the garden, and left 
Tom standing at the other end to reflect on the 
‘vanity of all earthly things.’ The artist, with a 
face of questionable expression, approached the 
imperious Isadora, and drawing achair, with much 
gravity thus addressed her. ‘‘ Miss Marnesque, your 
conduct is, and has been of a most extraordinary 
kind. Whatl have done to merit this treatment, is 
for me yet to learn. I stand in the position of one 
tacitly accused of some heinous offence, of which 
in common justice, I should be deemed innocent, 
until adjudged guilty. I shall leave the cityin a 
few days, and in doing so wish to have nothing, in 
which Lam implicated, unexplained, for slander 
to extenuate. You will therefore gratify me by 
interpreting this treatment, and allow me if I can, 
todefend myself.” She paid no attention to what 
he said, but amused herself with the gambols of a 
blithe pet dog, that was frisking about with great 
glee on the piazza. ‘I presume,” said ne respect- 
fully, “« Mise Marnesque is not afflicted with deaf- 
ness.” 

“Did Mis-tur-ra Stanfield add-u-ress me?” said 
the heroine, measuring his figure contemptuously. 

“ Mr. Stanfield did address you Miss; he demands 
an explanation of this ridiculous conduct.” 

“Demands-a! furra-sooth! This language to Isa- 
dora Adelia Fitz-something Marnesque ?” said the 
amiable lady, rising from her chair with a face 
fearfully ignited. 

“Demands!” reiterated Tom imitating, his face 
emulous of hers: she rushed to the middle of the 
apartment, her figure elevated to its utmost alitude, 
and pointing significantly to the door, exclaimed. 
“Avaunt! begone! poor-a, contemptible fellow.” 

“O ho!” said Tom, as he reached his hat, cane 
and gloves, and making a profound bow, “ I shall 
by no means dispute your ladyships behest.” He 
made forthe door and vanished. His eyes were 
opened. ‘‘ Under what a desperate hallucination 
have I been laboring,” thought he. ‘She is a 
beautiful simpleton, say the best of her, and no 
flattery. God be praised that she is but one ina 
million, and for my deliverance from that one.” He 
Was soon on his way home, muttering betimes, 


‘O for a lodge,’ and anon whistling, ‘Goto Satan,’ 
ete. 

Kaleidoscopic Time rolled on, ard in its revolu- 
tion what mighty changes were wrought—visions 
of prospective felicity gladdened the heart, but the 
dim future held the fatal chalice for the dreamer’s 
lips. And who has felt more poignantly than Isa- 
dora and her mother the gall and wormwood of 
adversity? Once the favored of fortune, but now 
the victims of unparagoned calamity ; dragged from 
their station in the world to that estate which they 
had ever contemned, and of which estate, remarka- 
ble for its inconvenience, the queer little personage 
in black small clothes and powdered hair, had du- 
ly apprized them that Tom Stanfield was a liege 
subject. The old gentleman, however, was doom- 
ed to be disappointed in obtaining the widow's 
money and hand, though the incumbrance without 
the money, a short time after, might have been had 
without sueing for; but no money, no widow 
thought the sex agenary, who forthwith ‘ thawed 
and resolved into thin air,’ eschewing second 
thought; for the destruction of the widow's dwel- 
ling by fire, in February, reduced them to great 
distress, and the failure of a banking-house in Eu- 
rope, in less thana year after, almost ruined them ; 
they were only saved from penury by a small in- 
terest in the stock of an Insurance Company, and 
also by the money accruing from the disposal of 
their equipage, which was saved, and the ground, 
now covered with the ruins of their once happy 
home! 

Tom, after his open rupture with Isadora, lost no 
time in returning to Baltimore, where ie remained 
with his friends but a short time, ere he determin- 
ed to take a voyage tu Italy, and perfect himself 
in his art by studying the works of the old mas- 
ters. 

When, my best friend, I shook thy warm and 
generous hand, and thy lips pronounced its fare- 
well to me, thy friends, aud to thy country, we 
thought not’twas for the lasttime this side the grave. 
But thy tomb, though in a foreign land, is worthy 
of thee and thy genius: midst the solemn gran- 
deur of ‘Old Rome,’ do thy bones repose. 

Alas! poor Tom, with all thy faults, thou wert a 
noble fellow. 

In looking over his papers, now in my posses- 
sion, I have discovered a memorandum book, in 
which I find this item, written in pencil,—*“ Feb. 
17th, to Mrs. M——-——e, $ 1000.”" It needs, I 
apprehend, no explanation. G. D. J. 








Thick Ankles. 
‘“‘ Harry, I cannot think,” says Dick, 
«“ What makes my ankles grow so thick.” 
“You do not recollect,” says Harry, 
“ How great a calf they have to carry.” 








“Shut the Door. 

These little admonitory words should Lecareful- 

ly regarded this cold weather, and it would save a 

good deal of wood, many acold shudder and much, 
very much scolding. 


— ——— 


He who makes an idol of his interest, mp kes a 














martyr of his integrity. 
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The Rivals. | This engagement was concealed from Theresa, 
Ov Ludovic Hartz always regarded his saddle | but it was known to Karl, who exulted in the 
with the deepest veneration; and yet there ap-| thought that this rich prize would one day be his. 
peared nothing about it capable of exciting his | With low habits, and a coarse turn of mind, the 
idolatry. It wasa Turkish saddle, old, and deeply | delicate graces of Theresa had no charms for him : 
stained with blood: yet, to the brave Ludovic, it| he loved her not, but he loved the wealth which 
recalled a tale of other days, when young, ardent, | would one day be hers, and which he looked op 
and enthusiastic. he first drew his sword in de-| with a greedy eye. The thousand soft and name. 
fence of his country against his enemies. | less feelings which accompany a generous and 
He had been opposed in battle to tho hostile in-| tender passion, were unknown to Karl. It was a 
vaders of his native Hungary, and many an| hard task to him to attend his gentle mistress ; nor 
unbelieving dog had his good sword smitten to the | did he ever appear disposed to play the partof a 
earth. Various had been the fortune of war, and | lover, except when some other seemed inclined to 
too often was the glory of the holy cross dimmed supply his place. 
by the lustre of the triumphant crescent. Such It was at a rural fete, given by Ludovic to his 
sad disasters were seldom alluded to by the brave| neighbors at the termination of an abundant har- 
hussar, but he loved to dwell on the successful Vest, that Karl first chose openly to assert his 
actions in which he had been engaged. right. He had taken it for granted that he should 
It was one of those fierce combats, that, sud-| 0P©" the dance with Theresa. What, then, was 


denly cut of from the party, he found himself sur | _ —— — he rig. the ay 
rounded by four infuriated Turks. “But the| 7° 5@W *heresa; her slender waist encircled by 


, . : ) ing 1 : ; 
recollection of you and your angel mother,” would re pe “ ‘Tae on — out ae — 
: u z! ie evi iori 
Ludovic say to his daughter, “nerved my arm. I “bet my eee i f = a aa re ee 
or. at wh well-knit limbs, firm step, « ree an 
was assailed by all my eppencnts. How txee martial air, formed a striking pce cn to his own 
fell, [knew not; but severe and long was the con- aie 6 nemion 4 - ly ij , 
. . $ og 
flict with the last of ny foes, whose powerful arm Sn os hi gat : et ag oregon. espa 
, . . riolen ‘ i ne 
a Ser pawn idie — | Theresa insistin on his right to open the nese 
mournful widow, and my child fatheriless; and | sh fais homes leaded thnegins aes 
: : ‘ : lw or. e 2 ° 
these dreadful thoughts infused fresh vigor into | : ov ; gagement 
- i. he infidel to death, hurled him | @@ Petsisted ;—she refused his request, and laugh: 
y arm: I smote the inhde to death, hurled him ‘ , 
. : :; -.|ed at his anger. He became violent and rude 
from his steed, and rifled him as he lay. At this) 2 
il The hussar interfered, and the quarrel rose 
moment several of the enemy appeared in sight, sn dats, lat. watt an te dee Roman eae 
but Iwas too much exhausted to renew the peril- | een tellin —— 
ous conflict. My gallant horse lay wounded, and eae ices tei aiecieeat: aieaihisdh onli cneatal 
. ' l ) ion, 
in the agonies of death [threw myselfon the Turk-|, . >). ; ago 
' + or laid his grievances before him. Theresa, ina 
ish courser, and forced him on at his utmost speed, ro. , F 4 
ae © anthend odtiainnn:* Clan esihitinvedn| of indignation, complained to her father of 
peeing. --werslnee Sie cancer om 6 SHOOS “| his insolence, and appealed to him whether she 
steeped in the blood of my foe, and mine mingled sieiaey taal ty iletien fen tellin: eee eee Man 
with rt. When a cessation of hostilities permitted } scemeages toys tae +4 rence lg es ios otal 
« . l 
the troops to rest for a space from the horrors of| .. = ae " M 
liberty,” thundered forth Karl. “ You are my 


war, I hastened with the treasure which, during ; 
the campaign, I had acquired, to my house, pur- retrathed wife, and as such, you belong to me 
et depen : . As lone.” 
chased these fertile fields around my dwelling, . s ; ” 
and forgot, for a season, the miseries of war.” 1 heresa cast on hima smile of scorn and con- 
=" ae _| tempt, but it faded as she looked to her father, and 
The good Ludovic would here pause. He still a deadly paleness overspread her countenance as 
retained a lively recollection of his lost wife, and} she inquired, ‘‘Father, does this man_ speak 
he could not bear to narrate the circumstances of truth?” “He does, my child,” was the reply; 
her illness and death. After that sad event, his| and she dropped insensible at his feet. 
home became hateful to himand he resolved again| ‘The young hussar now knelt down beside her. 
to engage in the arduous duties of a soldier. | passionately kissed her fair forehead, and raising 
The little Theresa was kindly adopted into the! jer jin his arms bore her to an adjoining apar‘- 
family of his only brother, and there, after a lapse ment, followed by the father and Karl. ‘Theresa 
of some years, our good hussar found her bloom- slowly revived. At first she saw no one, and 
ing in youthful beauty. breathing a deep sigh, murmured, ‘It is all a hor- 
Ludovic arrived only in time to close the eyes| rid dream!” An anguished groan startled her 
of his brother, who, on his death-bed entreated | into perception and agony. She looked up, and 
him to bestow Theresa on his only son, when | saw her father standing before her, with folded 
they should have attained aproperage. Grateful) arms, and a countenance clouded with grief. 
for the almost parental care which had been be-| Karl also stood near, with an exulting smile ; and 
stowed on his child, and moved by the situation) the hussar knelt beside her, but his face was 
of his brother, whose whole leart seemed to be| buried in his hands. She then found it was no 
benton this union, Ludovic promised that when| dream. She looked to her father. «Father, is 
his daughter should have attained the age of eigh-| there no hope?” 




















teen, she should become the wife of Karl, provided 
that Karl himself should desire the connexion at 
the appointed time ; and, satisfied with this pro-| 
anise, the old man died in peace. | 





‘ None,” replied he, “ my honor is pledged.” 

She then turned to the hussar, and placed, for 4 
moment, her cold hand in his; then rising svd- 
denly, threw herself at the feet of Karl. “0 
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Karl, have mercy! I love another—you do not 
love me—have pity on us!” 

« By all the powers of heaven and hell, you 
shall be mine, Theresa !” 

«J appeal to my father.” 

« Will your father violate his promise to the 

dead?” ‘I will nor,” said Ludovic, with solem- 
nity. 
y Then, Theresa,” exclaimed Karl, with fiend- 
like exultation, “no power on earth shall save 
you from being mine !”—and thus saying he left 
the house. 

Theresa rose from her knees, and threw herself 
into the arms of her lover. The presence of her 
father was no restraint on her pure tenderness. 
Her tears fell fast on his manly countenance, but 
his agony was too great for that relief. Ludovic 
was deeply moved. He approached them, en- 
deavored to calm their affliction, and related the 
circumstances under which this promise had been 
given; but his concluding words, ‘that he must 
hold it sacred,” threw them into new paroxysms 
of grief. 

“ We must part, then, Arnhold,” said the weep- 
ing Theresa, “‘ we must part—ah! can we survive 
this cruel blow?” 

“No,” said Arnhold, “no: I cannot live with- 
out you: let us once more entreat your father to 
have pity on us!” and the youthful lovers threw 
themselves at his feet. 

‘“ Arnhold !” said Ludovic, sternly, “ thou a sol- 
dier, and ask me to tarnish my honor?” 

Arnhold felt the appeal; he started up, raised 
the weeping Theresa, cut off with his sabre one 
long bright tress, embraced and kissed her, pla- 
ced her in the arms of her father, and fled. 

Every passing day carried with it some portion 
of the fortitude of Theresa as if she saw the 
near approach of the period which was to consign 
her toa fate sodreadful. Three little weeks were 
all that lay between her and misery. Ludovic 
endeavored to soothe her, but she would not be 
comforted. Had even her affections been disen- 
gaged, Karl, would have been distasteful to her; 
but with affections placed on another, the idea of 
a union with him appeared insupportable. 

“My dear child!” would Ludovic say, inter- 
rupting a passionate burst of grief, “by what 
magic has Arnhold gained possession of your 
heart?” ‘He is an hussar,” replied Theresa. 
There was something in the reply which moved 
Ludovic : he recollected that he himself had im- 
bued the mind of his daughter with sentiments of 
respect and esteem for the character of a good 
soldisr; and conscience reminded him that he 
too often exalted the profession of arms above the 
peaceful and unobtrusive occupations of the hus- 
bandman. Was it wonderful, then, that Theresa 
should have imbibed something of this spirit? or 
that she should have yielded her heart to one who 
possessed courage to defend her, and tenderness 
to sooth her, under the afflictions of life. Arnhold 
dwelt near them; he had been the playmate of 
Theresa, and with glowing cheeks and sparkling 
eyes, they had often listened together to the war- 
like exploits which the good Ludovic delighed to 
relate to them; and to these conversations might 


adopt the profession of arms. Accustomed to see 
them play together as children, and liking the 
society of the generous and spirited boy, Ludovic 
forgot the danger, when their childhood passed 
away, of their affection assuming a totally differ- 
ent character. It was so, and Ludovic now saw, 
with deep grief, that his daughter was unalterably 
attached to the youthful soldier. 

If Theresa was unhappy, her father was scarce- 
ly less so: he blamed his own imprudence ; and 
on contrasting the characters of the two youths, a 
violent contrast between his feelings and his duty 
arose in his breast; the stern honor of a soldier 
triumphed, and he deemed himself bound to com- 
plete the sacrifice. Unable, however, to endure 
the sight of her grief, he carried her to the abode 
of a youthful female friend, who formerly resided 
near them, but on her marriage had removed toa 
village about sixty siiles distant. There he left 
Theresa, after receiving her solemn promise that 
she would return with him the day before that on 
which she would complete her eighteenth year. 
“Father,” said she, with streaming cyes, “ I have 
never deceived you. If I live, I will return; but 
do not grieve too deeply should my heart break in 
this fearful struggle.” The old hussar dashed 
away a tear which strayed down his scarred 
and sun-burnt cheek, embraced his child, and 
departed. 

Time wore gradually away, and at last the day 
arrived which was toseal Theresa's fate. Kh found 
her ina state of torpid despair. Exhausted by 
her previous struggles, all feeling seemed dead ; 
but her mind was awakened to new suffering. A 
friend arrived to conduct her to her father. The 


good Ludovic lay, apparently, on the bed of 


death ; and with breathless impatience Theresa 
pursued her journey. 

On her arrival, her father’s sick-room was not 
solitary. Thedetested Karl was there, and there 
too was the youthful hussar. ‘“ My child,” said 
Ludovic, ‘“‘my days are numbered ; my fate must 
soon be decided, and, alas! yours also! To 
my dying brother I solemnly promised, that en 
this day I would offer ycu to his son for his bride. 
Without fulfilling my engagement, I could not die 
in peace: even the grave would afford no rest. 
Can you sacrifice yourself for my future repose ?” 

‘‘T can—I will,” cried the unfortunate Theresa, 
sinking on her knees, ‘so help me, heaven!” 

‘¢ Heaven will bless a dutiful child!” said Ludo- 
vic, with fervor. ‘ Karl,draw near.” Karl obey- 
ed—Theresa shuddered. 

“ Karl,” said Ludovic, “vou say you love my 
child—cherish her, I conjure you, as you hope for 
future happiness. In her you will possess a trea- 
sure; but I must warn you, she will bring you 
but one portion of my possessions.” Karl started. 
and retreated a few steps. “That, however,” 
continued Ludovic, “ which I look upon as my 
greatest treasure, I give you with my daughter. 
You, Karl, believe me to have some virtues. 
Alas, alas! you know not the secret sins which 
have sullied my life ; the rapine, the murder—but 
enough of this! I have confessed to my spiritual 
father, and have obtained absolution for the dark 
catalogue—but on condition that I leave all my 








be attributed the passionate desire of Arnhold to 





wealth to the church, as an atonement for my 
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transgressions. 


plored ; 


pious father his consent that I shoul retain my | 


I could not forget I was a father ; 
{ pleaded the destitute state of my child; I im- 
[ entreated; at length lL wrung from the | ‘How many bright eyes grow din—how may 


The Broken Heart. 


soft cheeks grow pale—how many lovely forms 


greatest treasure for my Theresa, I chose my fade away into the tomb, and none ean tell the 


saddle. 
an affectionate father. And you, 
satisfied to relinquish worldly goods for the wel- 
fare of my soul? 
daughter with this portion !” 

“Fool!” exclaimed Karl, “doting idiot! how 
dare you purchase exemption from punishment 
at my expense? Your wealth is mine; your pos- 
sessions must be the portion of my bride. I will 
reclaiin them from those rapacious monks, and 
tear them from the altar !”’ 

‘ You cannot, you dare not,” replied Ludovic, 
raising his voice in anger; “my agreement with 
your father had reference to my daughter only; 
my wealth formed no part of it.” 

‘‘ Driviller! dotard!” vociferated Karl, “think 
you that I will accept a portionless bride? You 
must seek some other fool for your purpose—lI re- 
nounce her.”’ 

‘‘Give her to me, father!” cried Arnhold; I 
swear to cherish and protect her while I live. 
Give her to me, and when she shall be the loved 
wife of my bosom, I will live for her; aye, and 
die for her!” 

“* Karl laughed in mockery. “ You value life 
but little,” said he, “to talk of sacrificing it for a 
woman. I never knew one worth the trouble of 
winning, and least of all Theresa.” 

The young hussar laid his hand on his sabre. 
Theresa threw herself between them. At the 
same moment Ludovic sprang from his couch, 
tore the covering from his head, snatched his sad- 
dle from the wall where it hung, seized his sabre, 
with one stroke laid it open, and a stream of gold 
bezants, oriental pearls, and sparkling jewels, fell 
on the floor. “Wretch! worm! vile clod of the 
earth! artthonu not justly punished? Hence, rep- 
tile! be gone, before I forget that thou art of my 
tlood '" Ludovic, raised his sabre, and the das- 
tardly Karl fled, without daring togive utterance to 
the imprecation which hung on his colorless lips. 


Trampling under foot the costly jewels which 
lay strewed around, Theresa rushed forward and 
embraced her father, exclaiming, “is not this a 
dream? Are you indeed returned to me? Can 
this be real?” 

“ Forgive me, my child,” exclaimed Ludovic, 
“the pain I have been obliged to give your gene- 
rous heart. My effort to make that wretch resign | 
his claim to your heart has been succesafel. | 
Grudge not that part of our store has been appro- 
priated to the holy church; not to purchase ior- 
giveness of the sins I have mentioned, and of 
which, thank Heaven, Iam guiltless, but to be the 
blessed means of saving you from a miserable 
fate. Kneel down, my children—aye, support 
her, Arnhold; lay her innocent head on your bo- 
som, and receive the fervent benediction of an 
old hussar.”’ 





Prudence is more frequently of use than any 


Keep it, dear child, in remembrance of | | cause that blighted their loveliness. 
Karl, you are 


As the dove 
| | will clasp its wings to its side, and cover and cop. 
ceal the arrow that is preying upon its Vitals, so 


Are you content to take my ‘itis the nature of woman to hide from the world 


the pangs of wounded affection. The love of g 
delicate woman is always shy and silent. Even 
when fortunate, she scarcely breathes it to herself 
but when otherwise, she buries it in the recess of 
her Sosom, and there lets it cover and brood 
among the ruins of her peace. = =~ 

Look for her after a little, and you will find Friend. 
ship weeping over her untimely grave, and won- 
dering that one who had but lately glowed with al} 
the radiance of health and beauty, should so 
speedily be brought down to darkness and the 
worm.” 


Pale as a white rose, withering she lay— 
Lovely, though dying—and her eye divine 
Gleamed o’er the deepening shadows of decay, 
Like a stray sunbeam on a ruined shrine. 

She seemed too beautiful for Death’s embrace, 
And holiness engirt her as a zone; 

Language had fled, but Music’s pictured grace 
Hung on those lips that late had breathed its tone, 


O thou! the perjured, cruel, faithless, blind! 
How couldst thou bow such sweetness to the dust! 

How break the heart, where thy lov’d image shrined, 
Dwelt in the beauty of undoubting trust! 

But thou didst break it; Nature could not cope 

With love neglected, whose undying power, 

E’en from the very sepulchre of Hope, 

Gushed forth like perfumes from a trampled 
flower. 


Tears for thy absence, sighs at thy neglect, 

Prayers for thy safety, smiles at thy return, 

And a fond blindness to thy worst defect— 

Thou didst repay with undissembled scorn. 

Yet there she Jay, and on her dying bed 

She blessed thy name—then kissed the lock of 
hair 

That from thy brow in happier days she shred, 

Then looked to Heaven, and prayed to meet thee 
there. 


And with a holy look of hope and peace, 

She bowed her head—the parting pang was o’er, 
Yet no convulsion marked the soul’s release, 
The pallid lip a smile of rapture wore ; 

Her fleeting soul one radiant beam had caught, 
Warm from the fountain of Eternal Day, 
And left the image of the breathing thought 
Impressed in beauty on the breathless clay. 


I saw her buried in patrician state, 

The sable plumes waved proudly o’er her bier, 
With all the pomp that riches arrogate, 

To deck that dust, to which they yield no tear. 
And as I gazed upon the formal scene, 

Where all was cold collectedness and art, 

I thought one tear of secret grief had been 





other intellectual quality, 


A fitter tribute toa Broken Heart. 
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ORIGINAL. 


Rosaline ; or, the Maid of Paris. 
BY T. A. WORRALL. 

A NOBLEMAN, attached to the court of Louis the 
fourteenth, received a visit from a beautiful young 
lady, whom his pander had discoved living with 
her mother, in a state of great poverty and suftfer- 
ing: But such was her extreme sensibility, exqui- 
site loveliness, and mental distress, that with great 
magnaminity, he at once returned her to her mo- 
ther, for whose future support he immediately 
provided. 
loaps, dukes, and princes throng’d the Hall, 

And brilliant was the festival : 

Rich robes, and plumes and stars were there, 
4nd the masquers moved to the waltz’s air: 

Joy mark’d the night—’twas a night in France, 
And lady and lord mov’d in the dance: 

Oh, such was the night in the morth of flowers, 
When love is love; and the fragant bowers 
Echoed the joy of the vernal hours. 


The young, the beautiful, and the gay, 

join’d in the swelling and bright array ; 

{nd the morning rase in golden light, 

fre vanish’d the crow’d of that festive night. 


The Duke return’d to his princely hall, 

But his heart had been touch’d at the festival ; 
He thought of the beautiful he had seen, 

‘till one was not there—fair Rosaline! 

And yet he had never seen the maid, 

And thought of her only—to be betrayed— 
For his page had reported her passing fair, 

Of the sweetest smile—and engaging air. 

With a face, which the shades of melancholly, 
Darken’d, the more to enrich with grace ; 

And all that belong’d to the bright and holy, 
Beam’d, like astar, in that sinless face. 


In, his sleep there stole, 
A dream o’er his soul; 
Then a lady came, 

In beauty’s flame— 
And the maiden stood, 
In asuppliant mood— 
‘IT come all alone; 

But oh, kind sir, 

Have mercy on one ; 
And pray pity her, 
Whom a mother’s woe, 
Has reduc’J so low: 
Spare a mother’s fears, 
And a maiden’s tears.’ 


Sudden he started up from his sleep ; 
Yethe saw no maiden—nor maiden weep; 
‘Ha! "twas a dream, yes, it was she : 
Vet oh, how beautiful even in sleep ! 
Why came she at this lone hour to me? 
And then she seem’d to weep.’ 


Mnter'd a page at the sound of the bell, 
The crimson chamber where thoughtful he lay ; 
And the business Robin knew full well ; 


‘Hear me Robin, then hasten away— 
Where is the girl of the sunny eye ? 





| Lose not a moment, but fly, page, fly— 
Go thee—and bring the maiden here ; 


Gold shall be her’s—and gold shall be thine, 
Make but the bright-ey’d maiden mine : 
Now Robin, away—her dwelling is nigh, 
And bring me the girl of the sunny eye.’ 


The maiden came—of the sunny eye, 

Like a brilliant hung in a vernal sky; 

Modest and shy as the trembling fawn, 

While deep distress hung like a cloud; 

Thrown as a mist around her brightness— 

‘ Ha!’ cried the Duke as she trembling bow’d, 
The joy of her spirit was dimm’d—for its brightness, 
Had pass’d on the wings of year’s of care, 

And seem'd tu be wedded to dark despair. 


A violet deep of silk she wore, 

A faded Cashmere hid her breast; 

Save where it parted—revealing more, 
Than ever comported with hermit’s rest ; 
As white as the lilly was that skin, 

Type of the spirit, so pure within! 

Her forehead was fair—as the marble fair, 
And braids hung round of her auburn bair; 
No gem or jewel glistened there. 

But under the curls instead there shone, 
Eyes which smitted a living light, 

Richer than jewels—and all her own, 

Was the lustre, which sparkled there so bright ; 
And her peach-tinted lips so sweet in bliss, 
Seem’'d to ask for a long and burning kiss! 


‘ Dear lady, I did not look for tears— 
Nay, do not tremble, but calm thy fears ; 
If virtue be dearer than gold to thee, 
Go,—lovely as thou hast seem'd to me, 
Nay, do not retire, look up—that eye— 
Beautiful! Oh, that on me it smil’d ! 
Thou weepest ! Oh lady tell me why ? 
Be seated, I will not harm thee child ; 
If friendship and gold—nay startle not ! 
Have power to soothe thy pityless lot : 
My gold shall be thine and friendship too, 
Then tell me thy grief—’ 


‘ [ will tell thee true.’ 


‘ My father was an officer, 

High in command he stood ; 

He charg’d the foe—and he bravely fell 
On Blenheim’s field of blood. 

My dearest sister, Julia, 

Mourn’d to hear our father’s doom, 
Her spirit griev’d for one short month, 
Then we bore her to the tomb. 

The winter came—and deep distress, 
But words cannot impart; 

The cruel withering of our souls, 
The agony of heart. 

For days we have not tasted food, 
And at the best we fed; 

In thankfulness to heaven for that— 
Upon a little bread. 

Thus have we liv’d in hope and fear, 
Worn down by daily care ; 

And Faith alone sustain’d our souls, 
From the dark gulf of despair. 
Three days, I had not tasted food, 





Page, thou saidst her dwelling was near. 


The third night came without relief: 
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I did not shed a single tear, 

My heart was like the winter’s leaf. 
Had all the world been mine that night, 
The earth, of gold ; the sea a gem; 

As I look’d on my mother’s pangs; 

For bread, I would have given them. 
The hour struck ten—we bow’d in prayer, 
Prayer to the Holy and the Just; 

‘ Pity us Father, hear our cries, 

And cast us not unto the dust.’ 
Trembling I rose, but oh! the woe, 

W hich seiz’d my soul I cannot tell; 

‘My daughter, bread,’ my mother said, 
‘My dearest child ;’ then fainting fell. 


[ rais’d her up, yet scarce had strength ; 
‘Mother look up—it is thy child ! 
Speak—art thou dying mother dear ?’ 
She faintly spoke, and sweetly smil’d. 
‘’ Twas but a fainting fit, my love, 

’Twill pass—lI feel relief —my breath 

Is easier,—lay me on the bed— 

It is not yet the hour of death. 

Now kiss thy mother, child, once more, 
Again my girl: the last perchance : 

That thou wilt thy poor mother give, 
Unless some pitying friend advance. 
Sleep may relieve our gnawing pangs, 
Yes, I shall sleep, my dear, good night ! 
Even yet I trust in God, and think, 

Some aid may come with morning's light.’ 


She lay in sleep, and by her side, 

I took my seat, absorbed in thought; 
My mother’s pure and spotless life, 
Had by its high example taught. 


The jaws of death seein’d open spread, 
Another day, our strength would fail; 
Already had she fainted once, 

Her countenance even now how pale! 


Once more I bow’d, and tried to pray, 
But grief was like a fire within ; 

A fever madden’d all my blood. 

Oh! God, and must I yield to sin? 


I knew thy envoy! she had tried, 
Long, long before her offers vain; 
To die alingering death seem’d hard, 
My mother too!—this was the pang. 


But far more bitter seem’d the course, 

That I should yield ; such thoughts would rise ; 
And to preserve my mother dear, 

Submit myself a sacrifice.’ 


‘Go—where thy mother waits thee, 
With a full and bitter heart; 

Tell her that bright as beauty seems, 
And lovely as thou art; 


Not for the Dauphin’s heritance, 

Not for a king’s control, 

Not for the sceptre of proud France, 
Would I destroy thy soul. 

Go—where thy life was cradled, 

Where thy life-spark kindled first ; 

Where thy young mind, unstain’d by art, 
In purity was nurs’d. 


Tell her this—though passion’s victim, 
Lam not lost to feeling; 








Tell her—I never look’d unmov’d, 


On asoul in anguish kneeling. 
Go then—and tell her truly, 


Though joy through life has been my aim; 
I spurn with manly pride the thought, 


| To mantle thee with shame. 
| Say—I will see her very soon, 


For lady, she who gave thee birth 
And nurst thy young heart’s purity, 
Must be above all common worth. 


Go—the glad tidings bear to her, 

I charge thee not to yield to sadness ; 
Henceforth her days shall flow in peace, 
And thine, be those of joy and gladness.’ 


She stood in her beauty—’twas beauty in tears, 

With the smile, which the dark eye of grief ofen 
wears, 

And the melting of heart which subdued her just 
then, 

She ne’er felt before—perhaps never again. 


In vain was the effort to tell all she felt, 

The heart that is swelling must speak thro’ the eye; 
Tears cors’d her cheek—and then lowly she 

knelt, 
And an orison rose up to the Spirit on high; 
She pass’d from the Hall, and she hurried on home, 
And a voice as she enter’d said—‘ Come daughier 
come.’ 


A courtier who happen’d to see Rosaline, 

Stood amaz’d atthe beauty and grace he bad seen; 

He won her fond heart—and he made her a wife, 

And peace, joy, and love mark’d the rest of her 
life. 

When she spoke of the Duke, how her warm bo- 
som glow’d, 

For fortune and favor he freely bestow’d ; 

But that morning, that morning was never forgot, 

When he look’d on her poor and her pityless lot. 

And the heir-loom long kept was a piece of the 
gold, 

It was priz'd by the young and rever’d by the old; 

Transmitted by mother to child as a token, 

Of a daughter’s affection, by sorrow unbroken; 

And his name was pronounc’d by her tremulous 
breath, 

As she peacefully yielded herself up to death; 


A mother’s grave receiv’d her clay, 

And mother and daughter together lay ; 
One tear for a mother’s dark distress, 
And a smile for the daughter’s faithfulness. 


Philadelphia, 1836. 








On Kissing. 


And if it were not lawful, 

The lawyers would not use it; 
And if ’t were not pious 

The Clergy would not choose it; 
And if 't were not a dainty thing, 

The ladies would not crave it; 
And if ’t were not plentiful, 

The poor girls could not have it. 
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The Phantom Ship. 


Tur belief in ghosts, fairies, and other super- 
natural appearances, is fast falling into disrepute 
in Ireland; but yet there are many parts of the 
country in which their existence is still as firmly 
believed as the words of the parish priest, and 
where a man would be accounted as something 
akin to an infidel, did he venture to express a 
doubt upon the subject. In the seaport towns on 
the south-eastern coast, the power of evil spirits, 
which are supposed to be doomed on account of 
their crimes to remain for a certain number of 
years tenants of the air, is universally recognized 
by the uneducated classes, which in those districts 
form an overwhelming majority ; and the changes 
of the weather to calm or tempest are, if not 
directly imputed to their caprice, believed to be 
ofected through their immediate ageney. Their 
favor is never courted, nor their protection asked 
for; but the people deem it dangerous to speak of 
them with disrespect, and their vengeance is very 
much feared. 


Lying off the coast of the county of Cork, and 
distant about a mile from the bay of Youghal, 
there is a small island known by the name of 
“Cable Island,” which is regarded with singular 
superstition. It is said to be the favorite resting- 
place of a spirit, that some century and a halfsince 
animated the body of Pirate Kelly, a daring out- 
lw, whose outrages and desperate deeds are still 
s»oken of in the traditions of the neighborhood, 
ind is considered to be under his undisputed con- 
tol. The soil is rich, and might without much 
lificulty be made fruitful, but its cultivation is 
neglected. No person resides upon the island, as 
itis thought unsafe to remain there after sunset ; 
and it is rarely visited, except by a few cottiers in 
the immediate neighborhood, who go thither to 
collect sea-weed, which they use as manure or 
reduce to kelp. Much treasure is said to be 
buried in the island, and itis the universal belicf 
that the pirate appears in his ship outside a dan- 
cerous reef of rocks in the neighborhood when- 
ever the tempest rages, and frequently on the 
night preceding a stormy day, as an announce- 
ment of the coming hurricane. 


The particulars of this story were communica- 
‘ed to me at Youghal, by an old man named 
Maurice Power, who had been for upwards of 
twenty years one of the crew of a large ferry- 
boat, which, before the erection of the bridge 
across the river Blackwaier, formed the only 
medium of communication between Youghal and 
the opposite shore of the county of Waterford ; 


had retired into shelter, and nothing met the view 
but a dreary waste of water, which heaved to and 
fro with that convulsive motion that indicates the 
immediate approach of a storm. The sea-gulls 
fled towards the land, and mingled their startling 
shriek with the hoarse moanings of the surge and 
the dismal howling of the wind. 

“I wouldn’t give a bit of t’baccy for his life,” 
said one, as I approached. 

‘“« By Gor they are dead men, Bill, unless they 
make Ballycotton before dark,” replied a tall and 
muscular man, wrapped in a pilot-coat, and wear- 
ing a weather cap that fell back upon his 
shoulders. 

“IT told him sow ’twould be,” said Maurice 
Power, whom I recognized among them; “ he 
wouldn’t take the advice of an older man than 
himself.” 

«« What's the matter, Maurice?” said I, inter- 
rupting him. 

“Why, Sir, we’re looking out for the Nancy. 
Bill Sullivan would go out this morning, though I 
advised him not todo so. He started about two 
o’clock this morning, and the Lord send that he 
does not catch more than he went to fish for. 
They saw the ship last night. 

“The Lord between us and all harm!” exclaim- 
ed a woman who had just come up, dropping a 
courtesy and making rapidly the sign of the cross 
on her forehead. 

‘« Who saw it Maurice ?” demanded three or 
four voices together with the utinost eagerness. 

‘« Why, some of the Algerines.””* 

This announcement appeared to strike the 
utmost terror into all the listeners, who now 
walked away in different directions, leaving 
Maurice and me together. I took the opportunity 
of asking him some questions relative to ‘“ the 
ship,” at the sceptical tendency of many of which 
he appeared disposed to be angry. 

«“ A’ thin, Sir,” said he, placing his back 
against one of the pillars of the market-place, 
under which arcade we had walked in the mean- 
tine, “‘ |! wonder at you, to ax such a question. 
God help us, many a poor fellow saw that to his 
cost. Why, what else wrecked ‘the Friends ?’ 
To be lost on her own rocks after being up the 
Mediterranean, and away from Youghal for as 
good as twelve months. Wisha, then, if it were 
God’s will, it was a pity that poor Harry Edwards 
should have gone so soon. He was as good a 
creature as ever lived—never harmed nor hurted 
mortal. The very day that he sailed, he treated 
me to a glass of grog, because he said I was the 
first thatever put an oar into his hand—’twasn't 
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ind who, with the exception of a few years that 
iehad served on board of one of his Majesty's 
hips, had been a resident of that place ever since 
his boyhood. Power told the tale, too, under 
circumstances that forcibly indicated the strength 
of the popular faith on the subject. Upona fear- 
fully tempestuous day when every boat was 
drawn up on shore, a group of half-a-dozen men 
were observed standing upon the pier, with folded 
arms, conversing closely together, and looking 
‘nxiously out of the harbor as if momentarily 
*tpecting the appearance of some sail. There 
was no ship in sight; every vessel in the harbor 





for the value of it, Sir.” 

« You say,” said I, “that ‘The Friends’ was 
wrecked by Pirate Kelly ?” 

“ Wisha, Sir,” he replied, it isn’t right to be 
discoursing of such people, an’ our own people 
out at sea on such a day as this is—the Lord save 
us!" 

After a pause, he continued, “ True enough, 





*Aterm of contempt applied by professional 
watermen to peasants who alternately use the 
spade and oar. 
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‘twas he that wrecked her. The mate, Sir, you 
know was the only one of the crew who escaped. 
He was washed ashore at Knock-’a-doon, and I 
heard him tell it with his own lips. It was a 
dismal bad night. They couldn't see the lights 
upon the mast-head, and every thing was in con- 
fusion on board. The tiller-ropes was carried 
away, the helmsman knocked down, and nobody 
could get near the uller, as it kept dashing from 
side to side. Well, Sir, after the vessel was driv- 
ing for above a quarter of an hour, one of the men 
got the helm again, and in a minute afterwards a 
voice, as if from a vessel just by, roared out, 
‘Port—port! ship! Hoy! Port your helm or 
you'll be on the breakers !' The mate tould me, 
Sir, that he heard this with his own ears. 


“*¢ Port your helm!’ said the captain to a man 
at the rudder. 


««¢ What would I port for ?’ said he; ‘d—n it, 
do you want us to run ashore ?’ 

«« Your’e driving ashore!’ shouted the voice 
again. 

«Port your helm!’ cried the captain, as he 
violently seized the tiller from the helmsman. 
The ship obeyed the rudder, and in an instant she 
was dashed upon the rocks. The captain had 
only time to say, “ The Lord have mercy on our 
souls!’ as a wave struck him to the deck, and 
washed him overboard. The next morning, Sir, 
soine of the dead bodies, and the mate, who had 
yet life in him, along with a few pieces of the 
wreck, were found on the shore by the coast- 
guards.” 

Maurice was here interrupted by the running 
of several persons along the quay, with cries of 
‘a sail!” 

It's not the Nancy, Sir,” said he, as he bent 
slowly forward to see what was in sight. “I 
know she'll be lost: I told Sullivan so, but he 
wouldn't believe me.” 

A vessel was now plainly apparent off the 
‘« Easter-Point,” evidently not a British ship, from 
the style of her rigging. She remained but a 
moment in sight, as a difficulty of weathering the 
point, caused her immediately to go about. The 
suddenness of her disappearance gave rise to sev- 
eral conjectures among the groups which still 
remained anxiously on the look out, and by many 
she was thought to be nothing more nor less than 
Pirate Kelly's own ship. 

« A’ thin, may be, Sir,” said Maurice Power, as 
soon as the sensation created by the appearance 
of the strange sail in some degree subsided, ‘“ you 
never have heard this same Pirate Kelly’s his- 
tory ?” 

I replied that I was unacquainted with the 
particulars. 

“ Why, Sir,” continued he, “ when my great 
grandfather was a boy, there were no coast- 
guards in these places: and people had a deal 
more of their own way, especially in the smug- 
giing line, than they have now. Boys would run 
in of a night, sometimes up the river, and some- 
times out at the island, with their cargoes; and I 
have heard it for certain, that you could then buy 
a yard of the finest t’baccy for a penny-piece. 
Well, Sir, Kelly, who knew the spot well, being 
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born out at Ballyvergin, made a constant trade of 
it, till at last he took to be a pirate; seizing and 
plundering every thing he could lay his hands 
upon. His men used to come ashore in a gang 

armed with swords, thieving and robbing, ond 
running away with any pretty girl that chanced to 
come in their way. This wenton for a long time, 
till at last word was given that Kelly was out a; 
Cable Island. The mayor, as soon as he heard of 
it, went up to the Barrack for all the soldiers |x 
could get. He took some yeorren, too, and they 

all went out in boats to Cable Island. Kelly say 
them coming, but there was no escape, as it was 

low water, and his little cutter was high and dry 

onthe strand. However, he made a long fight of 
it, and after some of his men had been shot and the 

rest of his men taken prisoners, showed the sol. 

diers a chase all over the island. After all, they 

didn’t catch him—he turned round—dashed 4 

pistol that had missed fire into the face of the 

foremost, and then sprang over the cliff into the 

tide. Well, Sir, so exasperated was the Mayor, 

that he ordered al] the prisoners to be shot on the 

spot. Sorry enough they were for it afterwards, 

too, for nobody knew where the money was 

buried.” 

«« Money buried ?” 

“ Yes, Sir, to be sure,” said Maurice, in answer 
to this interrogatory, “ firkins of it.” 

‘« And has the spot been since discovered ?" 

‘‘ Discovered!” returned he, “ why, sure, al) 
the world knows where it is now.” 

“ Do they, indeed,” said I; ‘‘ why then allowit 
to remain there ?” 

«“ Well, suppose,” said he, in reply, “as you 
ax the question you know nothing about the black 
that’s watching it. They called him Gillick. 
Kelly used always to leave one man to mind the 
money, and him he swore never to quit it alive or 
dead, till he was relieved by another of the crew. 
The black was left on guard at the time the sd- 
diers came, and sure enough he never left it 
since. Several people went out there at different 
times, hunting forthe money. Some of them lost 
their eye-sight, and others got fits. "Tisn’t two 
months ago, since Mary Ronan made her husband 
and some of his neighbors go out to dig for ii 
because of a dream which she had. But after al! 
they were afraid to go into the cave, on account of 
the roaring voice of the black.” 

Evening was now approaching, and the people, 
atlength, wearied with watching, began to dis 
perse towards their homes. 

“ T hope, Sir,” said Maurice, as he wished me 
good evening. ‘“ that we sha’nt have bad news '? 
the morning ; but I'm afraid of poor Sullivan—n? 
one that ever sailed out at Youghal harbor after 
the warning of the ship, came back alive.” 


The morning came, and every body was anxious 
to learn the extent of the injury caused by 
storin. 

“The old church bell, Sir, was ringing 4!) 
night,” said a woman, in answer to the first 
inquiry I made on the subject; ‘six ould houses 
have been blown down; and a brig, full of t’baccy, 
has been run up upon the Red Bank.” 

I hastened towards the quay, and soon learne? 
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that a fine brig, laden with contraband goods, had 
been driven in during the night, and had since 
peen abandoned by her crew. The rudder of a 
sloop had been washed on shore, but there had 
been no wreck in the bay. Intelligence was 
brought from the opposite shore that a foreign 
ship had been driven into a small bay about a 
mile from the harbor, and that all were saved 
except one sick man forgotten in the hurry of 
escape. Nothing, however, had been heard of 
Sullivan, or the Nancy. 

The day wore on—but still she came not. Mau- 
rice Power appealed to every body concerning the 
correctness of his prediction, and the most san- 
guine began now to despair of her return. 

There is perhaps no scene, among the many 
jistressing ones with which human life is che- 
quered, more truly heart-rending, than a group 
composed of a wife, a mother, brothers, and chil- 
dren, wringing their hands, in despair, on learning 
the sudden loss of those upon whom their exist- 
ence depended, and who but a few hours 
previously moved among them in life and health ; 
or waiting in agonized anxiety to learn whether 
the coming intelligence brought news of life or 
death. The friends of Sullivan and his crew re- 
mained upon the quay for many hours in this state 
fdistraction. Ship after ship arrived, but still no 
vows. Suddenly, a young boy, with bare feet and 
uncovered head, rushed towards the quay where 
the peoplogpre waiting, waving the cap which 
he held inhis hand, and shouting “ Huzza !— 
Huzza !” 

“What's the matter, Thady?” said a man, 
endeavoring to stop him. 

“Huzza!” cried the boy, as he bounded off, 
‘Where’s Norry Sullivan? They’ve come !” 

A loud hurrah burst from the crowd on hearing 
the announcement. 

“How ?—Where ?—Is it the Nancy ?” demand- 
ed athousand voices, from the hardy urchin. 

“They're all safe,” said he, as he bounded back 
ain; “ all—only Tom McDaniel broke his arm.” 

He was immediately followed by the crowd, 
who hastened to congratulate their friends. 

The Nancy had been driven into Ballycotton, a 
place about six miles distant; but in such a batter- 
td state as to be no longer fit for service. 

“Well,” said Maurice Power, on learning the 
event, “ I knew that no vessel that sailed after 
Kelly's warning, would ever return again. 
They've only to thank God that they didn’t 


leave their lives after them too !” 








Perception of Women. 


Tae perception of a woman is as quick as 
ightning. Her penetration is intuitive—almost 
tinct. By a glance she will draw a deep and 
st conclusion. A philosopher deduces infer-| 
*nees ; and his inferences shall be right, but he 
Sela to the head of the stair-case, if I may so say, 
'y slow degrees, mounting step by step. She 
“rives at the top of the stair-case, as well as he; 
but whether she flew there, is more than she 
‘nows herself. While she trusts her instinct she 


scarcely ever deceived, and she is generally lost| and opinions, but a living principle, brought into 


ORIGINAL. 
Tahamold, or the Raven Hair. 
Extract from the unpublished Poem.* 


‘“‘ Tue mount is high—its sides are steep, 
And at its foot tle waters sleep. 

Its paths are rough; and sharp its crests, 
Where’er the weary foootfal rests. 
Seldom the natives of the plain, 

Attempt its lofty peaks to gain. 

its yawning chasms are widely spread, 
With many a venomed serpent’s bed. 
On jutting crags that stand beyond 

The slanting rock’s uneven bound, 
Dwarfish oaks and dogwood grow ; 
Their knotted roots scarce piercing through 
Thin shells of earth, the stormy wind 
Upon the tottering fragment bind. 

And frequently, the rain and sleet 

Have torn the soil beneath their feet, 
Leaving them unsupported there, 

The sport of every wanton air. 

In the choked rifts their tendrils cring, 
And often, by the tempest wing 

They’re swept, while waving to and fro, 
And tumbled in the waves below. 

Sharp stones that from a giddy height 
The tired traveller's foot invite,— 

And as he leaps their points to gain, 

Fall with him back upon the plain,— 
Dashed from a pinnacle so high,— 

Left on the ground to groan and die.” 





“« And now he saw the wretched maid, 
Sitting beneath the alder shade, 
Humming a mournful Indian air, 
And twining blossows in her hair. 
Her slender form reclined among, 
Heaps of gay blossoms strewed along. 
Gracefully as spirits lie, 
Round the confines of the sky ; 
Delicate, as shapes that gleam, 
Upon a lover’s morning dream ; 
Perfect, as the smiles that shine 
Upon the just, in streams divine 
Of light celestial, downward driven 
From the open gates of heaven. 
It seemed as if the souls that bless 
The gay and varied wilderness, 
Had brought the maid from other spheres— 
The holy land of after years— 
And placed her there, that men might see, 
And feel with every exstacy, 
The joy—the bliss that angels share, 
Throughout the golden fields of air. 
Reclining in her perfumed Lower, 

Of blossoms, bright, and sweet, and wild; 
Oh! it was nature's holiest hour, 

And she was nature’s loveliest child.” 





* The poem, will shortly be published by 
Carey, Lea & Blanchard, of Philadelphia. 
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True goodness is not merely a thing of words 





hen she begins to reason.— Sherlock. 
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every action of a man’s life. 
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EDWARD MATURIF. 


—~<—- 


“«’T was ever thus 


from childhood’s hour, 


I've seen my fondest hopes decay— 
I never nurs’d a tree or flower, 


But ’twas the first t 


o fade away.”—LaLLa ROOKA. 


‘« Remember you not the happy hours 

We buried in loves sweet bowers” 

Heaping over their corses cold 

Blessoms and leaves instead of mould.” —sHELLY. 


—~—>— 


‘‘[ wet remember,” said Bertuccio, “the morn- 
ing whose rising brightness was dimmed in the 
eyes of the future traveller, by the tears shed at his 
departure. Happiness, honor, and domestic 
peace, were then the inmates of this Castle, which 
I regret to hear, have since been superseded by 
colder and gleomier guests. I tore myself from 
the arms of my friends, which chained me to the 
spot, with that ardor and strength, with which af- 


tive, but the lightness and buoyancy of voluntary 


billa, whose image her presence never failed 1 
revive in my memory. Iler features were truly 
oriental, prominent and dark; the latter forming 
the only discriminating characteristic between the 
present and the absent. The more I gazed on her, 
the more I felt for her the purity of a fraternal at 
tachment; and constancy to my vow compelled 
me toembrace the assistance of memory, to with- 





fection seeks te poison the oup of separation, by 
lingering out the last moment in gazing on | 
the features of those it loves, and giving fresh | 
aliment to the bitterness of memory. But the) 
pangs of separation were soft, and the expres- 
sion of sorrow silent, to the last look Sybilla 
flung on me; one in which the calmness of resig- 
nation conquered the struggling tear of elo- 
quence and pain. Giulio accompanied me ac- 
crossthe mountain, and we separated. A yearin 
my anticipation the utmost of my absence. 


stand the facinations and charms of Hinda. We 
were constantly alone; and that sect confiding 
interchange of sentiment, which is so favorable to 
the gradual alliance of hearts, and developement 
of feelings, while it was pernicious to her's, only 
armed mine with more strength and resolution to 
resist its influence. 

We had participated in the excitement of 
dancing in the open air, ata large entertainmen! 
given by her father; the senses intoxicated alike 





In safety [reached the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean, where our vessel stood equipped to proceed 
to Smyrna, Our voyage was speedy and prosper- 
ous; and I was hospitably received by tde indi- 
vidual to whom my commission was directed. 
The business of my mission becoming move en- 
larged than I had anticipated, I was compelled to 
extend my residence till nearly three years. The 
voluptuous manners of the East, far exceeding the 
indolence and relaxation of Italian life, bore but 
littie charms for me, when the heart, over whose 
feelings I still held command, was constantly re- 
curring to the recollections of my betrothed; | 
sweetened as they were by the anticipation of my 
return, and the happiness which awaited me, in 
the completion of our vows. Day succeeded day 
in the recreation of divers amusement; amd the 
excitement of oriental manner and beauty gave a 
speedy lapse to the hours of their sultry evenings. 

The individual to whose generosity and courte- 
sy, | was indebted for the extension of my social 
circle, possessed a lovely daughter, eminently 
skilled in those lighter accomplishments which em- 
bellish her sex, and whieh in her, derived a new 
charm from the grace and affability which accom- 


by the beauty and grace which surrounded me; 
the clash of the music and the unobstructed echos 
answered by the neighboring hills; seemed # 


| length to repose in the stillness and bosom of the 


night; the breath which faintly fanned our cheeks 
laden with the odors of the gardens and parterrts 
which realized the loveliness of a second Eden: 
but above all the beauty of the scene consecrateé 
by the silent lovely ray, which though it soothes 
alsothe warmest minister toexcitementand passio 
Suddenly there was a pause in the festive m'™ 
strelsy of the distant groups, and the lovely m* 
gic of the scene was deepened and harmonized 
by the delicate notes of a maiden so plaintivel) 
sweet as to give a melancholy expression to the 
words, replete with an asperation to purer nj) 
ments, and holier raptures than Earth affords— 


The moon is shining fair and bright, 
And Hesperus" the starry guide 

Is clad in robes of pearly light ; 

And blushes like a vestal-bride, 
Whese vow is whisper’d to the night. 
There’s not a star in that bright vale, 
That spreadsits burnish’d hues above; 





panied them. My heart was perhaps somewhat 


enlisted in the bands,(which beauty so dexterous- 
ly weaves around its victim, as that he too fre- 


But thrills with the ethereal tale, 





* « Hesperus that led the starry host."— 
Paradise Los. 





quently bears them, not with the sorrow of a cap- 





enthralment; ) from her streng similarity to Sy. 
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How angels worship when they love : 
For their’s is not the fickle vow. 

That fades upon the quivering breath, 
But pure and quenchless as the bow; 
Whose mellow beams betoken faith. 

Nor their’s the sigh, nor their’s the pain, 
That bows the form and breaks the heart; 
Nor their’s the melancholy strain, 

That woos the lip when lovers part. 
Away then my spirit to realms afar, 
Where roams those myriad orbs above ; 
And cull the hues ofeach wandering star, 
To deck the image of Earthly Love. 


My heart over-wrought by such a scene, we 
were retiring, Hinda was leaning on my arm; and 
we were passing through one of those terraces, 
for which the oriental gardens are so justly famed ; 
when having stopped but for a moment in silent 
admiration of the calmness of the heavens; a 
stranger, whom I had never seen before, and 
whose jealousy, perhaps Hinda’s preference of 


ne had excited, past us; and though his face was’ 


werted, Icould plainly hear these words : 


“Stranger, beware! The path of love is strewn 
with roses, but there never yet was a wreath with- 
ot a thorn !” 


We turned round on the moment, the figure had 
disappeared, and descending by a flight of stairs 
mingled with the crowd. The words were plain 
and simple, but their ultimate meaning and appli- 
cation perplexed me. My own heart responded 
othe truth of the metaphor. I could not guess 
whether Love or the beautiful being who hung on 
my arm, was the representative of ‘ the thorn.’ We 
hastened from the terrace, to which we had been 
almost chained in contemplating the chastity of the 
moon; and we parted in silence. I scarcely, in 
the recollection of the stranger’s words, regarded 
Hinda’s expression, but remember since, it was 
eloquent with sadness, which almost betrayed an 
anxious surrender of heart and hand, to ene who 
was already betrothed, and never forgot his vow. 


Iretired to my apartment that night. The tem- 
jerature was mild, and my casement was open; 
the full broad moon shed her light upon me, and 
revealed every object manifestly in the distance. 
Her light, the arbetress of the heart, and the re- 
viver of every vow and sound it has mutely wit- 
nessed, brought to my mind Sybilla and the mu- 
ual pledges of our faith. Then followed in the 
‘ain, the events of the evening; the flush of beau- 
y in the excitement of the dance; the cup of 
Elysium our spirits so eagerly drained upon 
the terrace, and lastly, the mysterious words 
of the stranger ; a compound of caution and hostil- 
'y. As Iwas thus musing and endeavoring toe 
disentangle their perplexity, my eyes were direct- 
td to two figures muffled in mantles, careless- 
'y sauntering under my casement, so very slowly 
“8 to raise my suspicion that they wished me 
© hear every word of their conversation. One 
of them, whose figure strongly identified itself with 
him who had that night addressed me; stopping 
‘uddenly, aad raising his voice, said— 

“The sons of Italy may boast of the cloudless- 


ress of their skies, and the beauty of their moon; 











|but I believe the oriental clime is as sunny, and 
| her moon as silvery.” 


The mention of Italy was so very significant as 
to arrest my attention almost to bieathlessness. 
His companion answered in a voice equally firm 


and exalted. 


“They seem anxious to arrogate the monopoly 


| of beauty to their own land ; their boast and confi- 


dence are not strictly confined to their skies; but 


they think also that the charms of manliness and 


grace are peculiarly their own. Let them exhibit 
these resistless fascinations to the maidens of Ita- 
ly alone; or they soon shall find our hearts are 
warm and revengeful, as our complexions are 
swarthy and burnt.” 

Can they, under this general intimation, thought 
I anxiously, possibly convey a particular mean- 
ing? 

‘“‘ How lovely a being,” continued the first, “is 
the lady Hinda. How instinct wasevery emotion 
of my heart, when I beheld her graceful and exqui- 
site form in the dance! I had hoped this night to 
share the honor of her hand, but rejection to a 
proud heart is a torture, embittered by the humility 
of solicitation. And since the arrival of that Ita- 
lian,” he added disdainfully, ‘every request and 
advance from me has been met by coldness and 
denial.” 

The possibility of any other application of his 
words but to myself,was now utterly extinguish- 
ed, and ere I was rash enough to descend and 
demand an explanation, I was perhaps toe coldly 
prudent to remain and listen further. The stran- 
ger proceeded— 


“ Ttold ye 1 met them on yonder terrace, and 
had I been concealed by a darker night, I would 
have made that Italian pay the penalty of rejec- 
tion and revenge.” 


The meaning was now too manifest, and indig- 
nation overwhelming more moderate or tempered 
feeling, I seized the small sword, which I had 
detached from my side, and leaped from my 
casement, which was raised but a few feet above 
the earth. Would you believe thatin the midst of 
the insult and pointed indication of myself, which 
I so keenly felt ; pride and indignation were for a 
moment merged in the memory of Sybella, whose 
imaginary entreaties almost dissuaded me from 
the temerity of my intention, I rushed forward, 
however, heedless of the consequences, and anx- 
ious to redeem my name from the taunt with 
which arival had branded it. The stranger and I 
were soon face to face, my sword he saw reflected 
the ray of the moon, and the circumstance attract- 
ing his eye with the aspect of defiance, in a 
moment his was unsheathed. 

“ You spoke of Italy,” I said calmly, endeavor- 
ing to repress my rage. 

‘“ Well, and if I did,” retorted the stranger with 
a sneer, ‘“‘ Your weapon need not be so very 
promptin the espousal of common property.” 

« [care not for that,” I answered, “ but for the 
individual insult which accompanied your words. 
You spoke of the Lady Hinda and that Italian 
(emphasizing his words) whom you passed this 
night upon the terrace. 
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“did,” replied the stranger, ‘ and am equally 
ready as desirvus to maintain my avowal.”’ 


‘« Draw then,” J cried, enraged at the calmness 
and eflrontery of my opponent. 


‘lam prepared,” he answered sternly, at the 
same time throwing himself in an attitude of 
defence. 


His companion remained apparently a calm 
disinterested spectator. I was skilful and dexter- 
ous inthe management of ny weapon, and there- 
fore apprehended no fatal consequences. The 
first clash of our weapons, rung in mine ears with 
all the strength of adissuasive appeal from Sybil- 
la and the surrounding silence my imagination 
peopled with her cries. 
inuch adroitness in the facility with which he re- 
pelled my attack, and returned my thrusts. The 
contesthad hitherto been waged on terms of equal 
skill, and so fairly were we matched, it seemed as 
though fortune was unable to mark the victor. A 
contingency however soon decided the uncertain- 
ty produced by equal ability and courage. His 
companion who had hitherto remained inert, 
quickly unsheathed his sword, and though in the 
confusion of the moment, I had not observed the 
action, I too soon felt its consequence. He rapid- 
ly wheeled round to my side, and imprinting a 
deep wound in my sword-arm, ran froin the field 
followed by his companion. My antagonist, I 
must acknowledge was sufficiently honorable not 
to avail himself of the advantage which the 
cowardice and stealth of his friend awarded 
him. The wound completely disarmed me, and 
the sword dropped from my hand. My indigna- 
tion was edged with hatred, when I contemplated 
the meanness of the blow which disabled me. 
The night was stilly and beautifully luminous, and 
as I regarded the placid orb which seemed almost 
to single me out as the object of her gaze; a 
thousand recollections which her image revived 
rushed upon me; and I stood for some moments 
in a trance, regardless of the blood which trickled 
copiously from the wound. The first object which 
awoke me toa sense of my situation, was my 
sword silvered with the moon’s reflection ; and 
eagerly snatching it from the ground, apprehen- 
sive of suspicion should I be discovered ; I with- 
drew to my open casement and entered my 
apartment. I endeavored to staunch the blood 
with a tight ligament; and throwing myself on 
my couch, forgetful of the recent adventure, or 
the severity of ny wound; my thoughts wan- 
dered back to my betrothed. The rank and 
beauty by which I had been surrounded, so far 
from distracting my recollections of her, imposed 
of the absent lover the 
memory of his mistress, as an imperative duty. 


upon the conscience 


“ T would not have thee now, fair maid,” I said to 
myself, “ to see this blood that flows, for all the 
wealth or smiles of the Houri’s Paradise.” My 
soliloquy was interrupted by the following which 
issued from an adjoining apartment :— 


That heart is truant; and deep its wiles 
Which spurning the charms of woman's eyes 
Steers its course to those lovely isles 

Which gird Istambol’s Paradise. 





My antagonist exhibited | 


Are the daughters of earth in love so mute? 
Are their hearts such foes to passion’s ties? 
That man should seek the Hesperian fruit 

Guarded by Houri’s glancing eyes. 


Let him turn from Hourie’s to woman again 

Let him own the daughters of earth have power— 
For woman can sound as sweet a strain 

As eer was hymned in Eden’s bower. 








The heavenly sweetness of the notes and lute 
which accompanied these words; and their sud. 
|den imitation of the subject of my own, excited 
|my admiration of the minstrel, as well as my wop- 
‘der. The voice, my heart informed me was 
Hinda’s; and while I endeavored to resist the 
influence of its exquisite modulation, I felt mysel; 
almost a voluntary thrall in its bondage. | 
heard no more that night, but the tones of her 
voice aided as they were by the despond. 
ing sentiment of the words dwelt so deeply 
in my memory, that they mingled with my 
dream. I awoke the next morning, much 
debilitated by the loss of blood, which I found 
upon examination of the wound, had flowed 
abundantly during the night. What cause or 
justification could [ allege, to the inquiries which | 
anticipated from the affectionate Hinda? Fabrics- 
tion of accident or inadvertence would be absurd, 
and easily detected. I grieved to be the source of 
pain to her, who I feared already felt but too soli- 
citously in my behalf; yet the truth must be told, 
for falsehood or disguise were impossible as vain. 


I descended in the morning to the room where 
her family were assembled ; and the nearest of my 
ties could not have been more ardent or sincere in 
the expression of regret. Being closely interrogs- 
ted, I was compelled to disclose the truth, and as! 
spoke of the stranger with whom I had engaged; 
the blood completely forsook Hinda’s cheek, and 
she sank upon an ottoman; not to protract my 
narrative, suffice it to say, I grieved when I obser 
ved from that fatal morning her buoyancy and 
complexion desert her ; too late 1 saw that thal 
insidious ruiner—love, had possessed her heat, 
while amid the intoxicating voluptuousness 6! 
oriental manner; and the seductions of beauty and 
society, mine however, it might be overcome 
by the impressions of the east, remained true and 
faithful to Italy. I could scarcely think, amid 
the general topics which constituted our inter- 
course, that an expression of love had dropped 
from my lips, to authorize the solicitude she 
felt, or the supposition that she enchained me. 
From that fatal morning, her health declined, 
the glow of youth forsook her; and I could 
plainly see lurking beneath the faint smile 
with which she endeavored to conceal her 
feelings, that her heart was a victim [0 the 
blow which was wasting and prostrating her 
beauty. I accused myself with bitterness, for 
the few and happy hours I had enjoyed, but 
my repentance sounded in mine own ears % 
absurd and malignant, as the sorrow of the execu: 
tioner when the severed head lies beneath his ax¢. 


My wound was rapidly recovering ; but alas! the 
symptoms of Hinda’s illness each day becoming 





mure aggravated, seemed in mine eyes a ster! re 
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buke for the renovation and return of my own 
strength. Oh! how I wished Sybilla and myself 
had never parted, or that the oo susceptible Hin- 
da had never listened to the unconscious power of 
my words. I can scarcely credit my own super- 
stition when I ponder on it; but believe me it was 
true, as the pangs I felt can but too well testify. 
Each day as [ was compelled to witness the gradu 

al decline of Hinda, the possibility of a melancho- 
ly conformity of fate between her and Sybilla, 
flashed on my mind, leaving it a desert, without 
eventhe power of thought. The omen felt was 
almost true ; and how has its fearful truth been 
realized? Her whom I expected to see only 
weakened by the inroad of disease, I have found 
a maniac, a condition worse than death; for the 
grave extinguishes all hope of sympathy or interest; 
its jaws are the last flood-gates of vitality or feel- 
ing. But Sybilla with the aspect andmotion of 
life, disdains the claims and obligations of na- 
turo; and shuns the being she once loved and em- 
braced. 


Pardon this digression of my feelings. I was 
now considered by the generosity of my host rather 
as an inmate of his mansion, than a stranger; and 
Icould have been guilty of suicide, when the mi- 
serable father one day descending from her cham- 
ber, approached me; and said, his eyes almost 
obscured by tears. 

“Seignior Bertuccio, my daughter, my lovely 
Hinda is dying.” 

“Is there no hope?” cried I. 

None,” replied the frantic father. 

“What may be her disease?” I inquired, the 
question hanging almost powerless on my lips, 
and sounding in mine own ears the charge of hy- 
pocrisy. 

“ Consumption, her attendants say,” replied her 
father, ‘“‘ consumption in its most rapid and aggra- 
vated modification.” 

“Oh! how I wished that moment, the visible 
worm of the malady were gnawing at my own 
heart; the unconscious immolator of the young, 
the passionate, the beauiiful. I had often heard 
of that utter atrophy which mercilessly assails the 
heart, whose affections are not returned ; but could 
[ever have imagined, ny words, my thoughiless 
words, were to prove the wings of its speed; or to 
infuse venom into the adder’s tongue ? 


In this melancholy declining state, she continu- 
ed fora few months. The anguish of her respect- 
ed futher and friends was intense and unspeakable ; 
and while I endeavored to alleviate their sorrow, 
felt that like the vampire. I wasbut sparing the re- 
lies of the corse when I had robbed it of its last sus- 
taining drop. Lesteemed the dying Hinda for her in- 
tellect and beauty; and though I felt it my duty to 
remain to the last, and witness the fearful struggle 
of vitality and death; worlds! worlds, would I 
have given, so heavily did my superstition press on 
my mind, to return once again to Italy, a \d relieve 
my doubts with regard to Sybilla. The medical 
attendants had already announced the approach of 
the last stage; and judge of my horror and aston- 
ishment, when the miserable father one day ap- 
Proaching informed me that his daughter Hin- 


could scarcely breathe, a dim perplexing veil 
shrouded my vision, and a thick rapid palpitation 
suspended my utterance. Mechanically and un- 
consciously I followed her father, and entered the 
chamber of the sick, the dying. 

The associations of death are always melancho 
ly and powerful; but his power derives a fierce 
uncompromising energy, and his sting the addi- 
tional sharpness of cruelty, when we contemplate 
youth his victim; severed from life and light, in 
the buoyancy of spirit; the duration with which 
its sanguine temperament had adorned transiency; 
the joys which acquired an additional ardor and 
glow from the hope and happiness with which it 
participated them; and the melancholy sigh which 
it offers as its last tribute to the declining sun 
whose rise it shall never more witness; and to 





those ties from which it already feels a cold and 
merciless hand inch by inch detaching it. These 
were my feelings upon my entrance in the cham- 
ber; and when I looked on the pale and wasted 
Hinda, feeling was soon exchanged for and reliev- 
ed by tears. The chamber had all the appalling 
solemnity and silence of death within it, which 
never fails in impressing even the most callous 
heart, with an awful sense of the spectral monarch, 
whose sacrifice is the corse, and whose altar is the 
hed of sickness. I looked on her. Great heavens! 
how changed. Her prominentexpressive features, 
had assumed that ghastly projection which is the 
uniform associate of consumption, produced by the 
gradual retreut of the flesh from the bone; her eye 
was keen, sunken, and vivid, and her hand a per- 
fect model of beauty and symmetry wasted and 
emaciated. She waved it feebly, but oh! how 
gracefully, as a signal for all to retire, the gesture 
was obeyed; and had I stood before a tribunal, 
whose voice was condemnation, or its fiat omnipo- 
tence, [could not have trembled more than now. 
She motioned me to approach her bed-side, I obey , 
ed, and collecting her feeble and decaying energies, 
laying her hand on mine she thus addressed me. 

‘« Seignior, they tell me I amdying, and I would 
not demand an heav.er penalty at thy hands, than 
thy prayers for my heedlessness, my folly, and my 
youth. J loved thee, and the words which the forms, 
the delicacy and the ceremony of life would have 
made me blush to pronounce, fall now with great- 
er sincerity and truth, from the consciousness that 
they may be my last.” 

I could not refrain, the tears flowed in profusion 
on her hand. 

“ You weep,” she said. ‘Oh! that these tears 
had fallen before the blow was struck, or Hinda 
felt its keenness. When the flower is withered, it 
feels the weeping of the cloud but mockery; it 
may refresh the Earth ; but consumption and the 
canker have already withered the root. I knew 
not as since I have heard, that you were betrothed 
to another, otherwise I should have deemed our 
intercourse a guilty one, the more guilty for the 
prescriptive right of acceptance or rejection, which 
society has bestowed on our sex. Every word 
you spoke fell on my ear with the ardor of fidelity, 
and my heart and mind were alike inflamed and 
instructed by the impassionéd themes you selected, 
embellished by the purity of your own. Your be- 
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bliss of this world I would not now surrender the 
boundless prospectof Eternity and Hope, which 
pierce through the darkness of earthly vision. In- 
eredulity may smile at the weakness of woman's 
heart, but charity might exchange that smile for a 
tear, when it learns that weakness which charac- 
terizes our sex, and therefore claims the homage 
and protection of man, has in my case wrought my 
own ruin, and smoothed the path for death. My 
strength is failing me,” she continued, extending 
her still lovely hand. ‘ Look here, consumption 
has set his hand upon me, and Hjnda must obey 
the summons. May every blessing domestic hap- 
piness fosters in her bosom be yours; may your 
wife be faithful, and your children beautiful and 
noble; and though earth should shower her pleni- 
tude upon you, exhausting her wealth and benefi- 
cence, oh! let thy memory sometimes wander to 
Hinda and her resting place, and propitiate the 
past by offering up one prayer in her behalf; as 
I do now in thine...” 

Her trembling hands she endeavored to clasp, 
but debility and exertion had overpowered her— 
they fell by her side and she sank back upon 
her pillow. Wreteh, villain, thought I, look 
on thy work, and look calmly if thou darest. She 
is dying, yes, dying, and the bolt which levels 
her, thine own hand has launched. I almost be- 
lieve, though I loved and never forgot Sybilla, 
that had some invisible hand presented me with a 
weapon, the fatuity and self-contempt with which 
the scene inspired me, would have directed it 
against myself. A _ bitter imprecation darted 
through my mind, that the stranger had not been 
more successful in his revenge, and his weapon 
seemed cruelly to have spared me only to witness 
a scene, the heart-rending memory of which 
even the horrors of a dungeon could never erase. 
Consciousness utterly deserted me. I must have 
rushed from her apartment, for upon its revival, 
I found myself in my own, standing in the 
midst, wildly staring on my sword which lay 
naked in my hand. I started from my trance, 
and dashed it from me, as a stern, relent- 
less enemy, who, under the soothing disguise of 
terminating my pain, only sought to infuse poison 
into the chalice which misery already held to my 
lips, by heaping suicide upen the crime I had in- 
voluntarily committed. By the violence of my 
effort, the sword was shivered to atoms, the tor- 
turing climax of my feelings was reduced, and a 
copious torrent of tears came to my relief. J 
would not give pain by the recital of the bitterness 
of torture and remorse, which characterized and 
haunted me every succeeding day. Even the gen- 
erous father, whose, daughter, I may say, I had 
sacrificed, strongly sympathised in the external 
change which passien and grief effected. All 
was however, soon to terminate; there was but 
one faint spark lingering now in the lamp of life ; 
and the excitement and agony to which I had 
hitherto been a victim, upon the intelligence of 
her demise, subsided to calmness and penitence. 
Death, if its anticipation produce the tumult and 
vuciferation of grief, bears in its blow calmness 
and resignation to the survivors; a merciful dis- 
pensation; for if the anguish of its approach were 
not in some degree mitigated by the consumma- 
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tion of the event, our sorrow might rise to mag. 
ness, and the mourner and the corse might lic 
down together in the same grave. This resigna- 
tion is produced in part by the relentlessness of 
the blow, and our consciousness that the decree of 
death is immutable and admits of no appeal. 
Thus was it with me,I wept before, and bitterly ; 
now I could only think and sigh. 

But the miserable father—where are the pen 
and language to portray his distraction? They are 
not mine. His madness may be easily concei- 
ved; she was his only, much loved daughter. 
What would his agony have bcen, had I told 
him his guest was that daughter's murderer ? 
and now the last and most painful ceremony 
approached. I well remember that morning; the 
sky was hung with black, not a ray was to be seen; 
a storm was hastily approaching, and its precur. 
sors, fragments of thick and scattered clouds, 
flew swiftly athwart the murky expanse of heaven} 
The least and last tribute I could pay to the mem 
ory of the deceased, or the agony of her wretched 
father, was my appearance at her tomb, in the 
color which my own cruelty and the solemnity of 
the occasion demanded. My raiment was black 
from head to foot; leven purchased a sword of 
the darkest shade of Damascus steel, which my own 
honor (had Iany) and justice would have urged 
me to plunge into my own bosom while yet her 
grave was open, and thus entomb the murderer 
and his victim. Sybilla stood by my side, and told 
me to live for her. Her creed was christian, and she 
was therefore interred in conformity with its 
forms. Her frantic father could not endure to 
behold the last severance of this beloved tie, by 
her consignment to the earth, and therefore re- 
mained in the chamber of the dead after we had 
departed. I was one of those who bore the pall: 
and as its dusky shade fell upon my face, 
[ could have wished that its darkness would 
realize for me the valley of the shadow of death. 1n 
our progress we passed many mausolea belong- 
ing to different sects, among which the Turkish 
are the most beautiful. The marble tombs of the 
Moslemin are shaded by bowers of waving 
cypress; eluquent emblems of the Genius of 
mourning and the purity of the spirit she be- 
wails, 

We atlength reached the christian cemetery. 
Hinda’s grave was already dug, and I tottered be- 
neath the weight of her lifeless form borne on my 
shoulder, when I thought that J, her mourner and 
pall-bearer, had furnished the weapons for this 
last and cruel operation. As we approached the 
grave, and I was already treading on the bones 
and skulls which decay had long separated from 
their former possessors, I involuntarily fell into 
that melancholy but soothing train of thought 
which the repose of the grave uniformly inspires 
us with. Then came the maddening thought that 
I had been but a miaister to the corruption of the 
tomb, and that I had wantonly flung to death for his 
banquet, the glow and symmetry of beauty, the 
pride and hopes of youth. The foot in future 
years might heedlessly strike against the severed 
relics of the lovely Hinda; and the deformity 
of decay would blend in one corrupted mass, 
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We had already arrived at the open grave, 
when a tall majestic figure, arrayed in mourn- 
ing anxiously contemplating the approach of 
the sad procession, awoke from a reverie in 
which he appeared to be plunged, and respect- 
fully removing his hat, which bore a large sable 
feather, approached the coffin in silence and 
touched the pall. ‘The meaning of the action we 
did not comprehend, but our doubts were soon 
dispelled, when tue stranger, his tears rapidly 
falling, requested us to suspend our progress, but 
fora minute. 

“] mean no violence or disrespect,” he said, ‘I 
love even the lifeless form that pall conceals ; I 
pray ye pardon me.” 

A request demanded with such humility and re- 
spect to the dead we could not refuse. He slowly 
raised the pall, and kissed the coffin. He carefully 
restored it again, and whispered “ now I am con- 
tent. That which was denied me in life, death 
has bestowed on me. _ I loved her, J love her still.” 

The stranger could speak no more, he turned 
from the coffin in tears, and resumed his position 
by the side of the grave. His voice disguised as 
it was by the intensity of grief, insensibly howev- 
er connected itself with the past. The stranger 
was my antagonist: the man who imagined I was 
his rival and had wronged him. An inexplicable 
sense of admiration and wonder pervaded me, 
when I saw the bitterness of rejection supplanted 
by the calmness of sorrow and even of posthu- 
nous love. The ceremony proceeded ; the coffin 
was lowered ; the tale of beauty and disappointed 
passion was told ; Hinda had passed the breakers 
and the tempest of life; and her murderer as the 
justest penalty was left behind to struggle against 
both. The emphatic words “ashes to ashes” em- 
blematic as well of the nothingness of beauty and 
power, as their destiny of decay and oblivion, 
were already pronounced; and their solemn 
meaning fell with a deadlier weight upon my 
heart; as I heard the following hymn steal slowly 
over the ashes of Hinda ; like an offering from the 
dead to propitiate the Moloch of the grave. The 
voices, soft and mournful as their theme; issued 
from a group of Greek maidens who surrounded the 
tomb, clad in white ; and bearing each a wand of 

cypress in her hand. Often had they joined her 
inthe grace of the Romeika* ; and now standing 
on her grave they responded to every prayer 
Kyrie Eleison.t 
Hymn of the Virgins. 

Earth to earth, and dust for the dead 
Cold is the lip and dim the eye ; 
Quench’d is the lamp ; and its ray is fled— 
Stillis the pulse and hush’d the sigh— 
Rest, rest, thee shade in thy bed of clay ; 
For o’er thee have past the storm and cloud ; 
But the lips that deceive, and the smiles that 

betray 
Never weaken the tomb; nor glance on the shroud ; 
Bright be the visions which haunt thee sweet maid 
And pure as the echoes which harmony wakes, 
Ere the notes of her shadowy softness fade 
From the lip that smiles and the heart that breaks. 


—— 


* The Romeika is a Greek dance. 


Twine ye the cypress over her bed ; 

Let its roots with our heart-shed tears be wet— 

Green be its leaf o’er thy lowly head 

Like the ray which embalms the sun when set. 

Light be the pall on thy pulseless breast; 

And soft be the lay of the midnight bird— 

May the seraphs which guard thy sainted rest 

Be as sleepless as they by Eden’s sword. 

The gurgling stream to the parched throat— 

The snowy swan’s expiring note— 

The green spot to the weary eye 

Which roams o’er the sands of Araby— 

The calm cold ray of the pearly moon 

Which sets on twining hearts too soon— 

The touch of the new-born babe to the sire— 

The light of hopes ere they expire— 

The last embrace of heart to heart— 

The last fix'd gaze or ere we part— 

The sun's last rays before it dies 

Mute emblem of dissever'd ties— 

Sweet are these sounds to the pilgrim's ear 

As he seeks in this desert of earth an home— 

But where is the thought that can charm the tear 

Like the hope of that slumber which hallows the 
tomb. 


As the earth was gradually being heaped upon 
her remains, as it sounded through the hallow 
grave with a deep and muffled tone echoed back by 
my own heart as my eyes clung with ardor to the 
last spot of the coffin which dust had not yet cover- 
ed; I felt a huge invisible hand propelling me 
forward ; and a mysterious voice whispered to 
me—“ Coward, murderer, look on your work, 
atone for it by making her grave thine own.” 

The suggestion was dark and terrific, though I 
merited the fate. Irushed from the spot and was 
already beyond the limits of the cemetery, when 
a footstep struck upon my ear; and quickly turn- 
ing round, the stranger was already by my side. 

“« Seignior,” he cried in an agitated tone, and 
firmly grasping my hand; “the grave is the last 
limit to the petty enmities and emulation of life. 
I thought you my rival, and myself an injured 
man. The rejection which my addresses met, 
revenge and indignation compelled me to visit on 
you, The melancholy ceremony which we have 
mutually witnessed ; when our hearts are soften- 
ed by the repose and associations of the grave, 
and every minor feeling is absorbed in the con 
templation of our frail condition, induces me to 
think such a period is most meet for the pro- 
pitiation of hostility and the oblivion of the 
past. Pardon me for thus boldly claiming your 
hand, I mean the action to be the symbol of mu- 
tual reconciliation and pardon.” 

An apology offered in so unexpected and gen- 
erous a manner, must have demanded an heart of 
adamant to reject. Ireturned the grasp, accom- 
panied it with expressions of gladness. ‘ This 
sir,” I said, “ is the best sacrifice we can offer on 
the pile of the deceased.” The stranger bowed in 
acquiescence and we parted. A simple cross 
narks her resting place ; and the following lines 
raven on a small slab attest the anguish and re- 
morse of the heart from which they flowed. 

« Love without requital and despair without a 
murmur, lie beneath this cross. The worm that 
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that unconsciously dealt the blow, can atone but 
by its earnest clasp of prayer for the victim. The 
beam of the eye but mirrored the virtues of the 
heart; and her devotion blended the suffering 
with the temper of the martyr. She blessed her de- 
stroyer on her bed of death. But the pangs of the 
being are now changed for the visions of the spirit. 
The light she loved silvers her sod; and the fire- 
flies have decked her pillow with their stars. The 
lay of the midnight bird wails thee like a spirit, 
and the glow-worm lights her vestal lamp at thy 
tomb pure as thine heart, and fadeless as thy 
memory.” 

Every object now within the mansion was elo 
quent with accusation and reproach. There lay 
her lute—that very instrument which had spoke 
her sad tones of abandonmentand rebuke. There 
lay the ottoman on which she had sank when she 
had first seen my blood—Oh! that the wound 
had been mortal ; and before my casement started 
up as a mute but accusing witness, the terrace, the 
fatal terrace; where mystery commenced the task, 
which death concluded. I could not remain. The 
progressive stages of her disease were painfully 
pictured to me inevery object; and not less was 
my attention arrested by different external images 
which revived the painful recollection of our in- 
tercourse, our happiness, and her death. I was 
miserable, forms of accusation seemed to haunt 
my every step, and sit enthroned on every object. 
I could not remain ; the agonizing superstition with 
regard toSybilla, had not remitted its pang, I was 
compelled to depart. I kissed the hand of my 
host, and Hinda’s father in return, blest the murderer 
of his daughter. 

We sailed from Smyrna, the scene of my mis- 
ery, and Hinda’s death; our vessel bound for 
Leghorn. One night, one dismal night, the tem- 
pest raged above us, its sable armies, rolled through 
the heaven in thick, impenetrable masses; the 
rapid lightning flashed through their momentary 
chasms, painting on the edge of their huge and 
massive columns, retribution and vengeance. The 
storm roared through our canvass, and every peal 
of the thunder as it died was fearfully re-echoed 
by the shivered sails as they idly flapped, encum- 
bering the progress of the vessel they could no 
longer accelerate. A heavy sea had already 
struck her; all hands, even timid woman, whom 
peril arms with a super-human energy, were 
engaged in lightning the vessel of her cargo. 
It was all vain. Her bulwarks were already un- 
der water, and the sea came pouring on us with 
the fierceness of a deluge. The final blow of 
destruction which we momently anticipated, soon 
came tothe relief of suspense. Next to the ter- 
rors ef approaching death, is the horrible sus- 
pense which precedes it, choaking the faculty of 
speech and paralysing the slightest power of ex- 
ertion, did even the means of our preservation lie 
within our arm's length. Our vessel was on the 
rocks, masts and sails lying in fragments on the 
waves which swept over us; and in such a mo- 
ment, so powerful is feeling, though action is dead 
within us, that hope sprang up like an halo amid 
the darkness, and whispered that if destruction 
was here, safety was not far distant, that rocks 
were generally the forerunners of land. In the 





| confidence and arder of the moment, I relinquish. 
ed the rope, which the fury of the blast compel- 
led me hitherto tu hold, and dashed into the water, 
alternately sinking and rising in the valleys an 
mountains of the heaving ocean. I was an ex. 
pert swimmer and had proceeded but a few yards 
from the wreck, which was now rapidly sinking, 
and severing into pieces, when a scream accon)- 
panied with supplication burst upon my ears, as 
I was rising on the pinnnacle of the wave. It wag 
a woman’s voice. 

‘‘ For God’s sake, leave me not,” it cried ! “aye 
leave me, I care not, but save my babe—my only’ — 

I was compelled to dive again and heard no 
more. Selfishness is the most prominent feeling 
in the hour of extreme peril ; but I forgot the cus. 
tom of the moment; sympathy and pity sprang up 
within me, stifling every call of self; and nerving 
every stroke of my arms as I changed my course, 
and turned tothe wreck. The poor mother whose 
tenderness and devoted fondness to the babe I had 
often admired in a calmer hour, but had little ex. 
pected it had yet to pass through so merciless an 
ordeal, as self sacrifice, was still clinging to an only 
surviving rope ; the vessel was almost sank, and 
she was supported by water. As I rose upon a 
wave, I cried—* throw me your babe, I will tryto 
save it, but scarcely hope.’’—A huge sea struck me, 
and smothered my words. ‘ Throw it to me,”—| 
exclaimed once more, as I rose again, and endeay- 
ored to maintain a stationary position. The fran- 
tic mother hugged and kissed the babe, as she 
flung it in the ocean which yawned as a monster 
ready todevour it. The infant for a moment sunk 
beneath the surface, but rose again a short space 
from me,I pushed forward eagerly, for my strength 
was almost totally exhausted; and, compelled for 
my own safety still to preserve my arms free and 
unembarrassed caught it by its clothing im my 
teeth. 
‘« God bless thee, God bless thee,” burst from 
the lips of the distracted mother, as she anxiously 
watched my struggles ; anda moment after, with 
the true devetedness of woman’s heart, which 
seeks to “ make its grave” with the object it loves; 
{ heard her plunge; she sank, and rose immedi 
ately; and my endeavors were crowned with 
their proudest reward, when I distinctly heard 
her choaked and suffocated voice call down one 
more blessing upon the preserver of her child. 
The mother sank again,—I never saw her more. 

J instantly struck off from the wreck, my course 
much impeded by the fragments of ruin and de- 
struction which obstructed almost every stroke of 
my arms. The babe, thongh I held my head 4s 
high as exhaustion would permit, was frequently 
sank overwhelmed by the water. I pushed on, 
however, despair and terror giving a fearful 
strength to the clench of my teeth; and fresh 
animation to weariness and debility. As I swam 
on with the strength of recklessness, a light in the 
distance caught my eye. Heavens! with what 
gratitude did my heart at that moment palpitate. 
It is vain to attempt to convey to those, who have 
never swam for life. the speechless exultation 
and triumph with which we hail a beacon—a pal. 
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put as long as life and strength remained, to real- 
izethat chance of safety which had so suddenly 
purstupon me. “ Forward—forward”—I thought, 
every wave I buffeted rising before me as a moun- 
tain, and my rapidly declining strength scarcely 
enabling me to rise to its summit. I felt myself 
gradually growing weaker, and so far from being 
capable any further of continuing my exertions 
for the infant I bore, exhaustion demanded succor 
and protection. I endeavored to clench my teeth 
more firmly; the garment which I had hitherto 
held, drenched and weakened by the water, se- 
vered, leaving only a remnant between my teeth ; 
the child dropped from me, and sunk without a cry, 
but the tempest pealed overita last knell. It were 
madness for me to remain, it would be but flinging 
one more victim into the jaws of the relentless 
monster. I struggled on, and at no great interval 
between us, I beheld a boat filled with men; I 
heard their cries as amid the tempest they endea- 
vored to raise the voice of mercy, and warn the 
living wretch that safety was at hand. The boat 
was a second ark to my eyes, and the encoura- 
sing voices of the men, sounded in my ears like 
the blessing of the Supreme on the rescued ob- 
jects of his mercy as they entered the ark they 
constructed to float upon a deluge. Summoning the 
inst relics of power which remained to me, I 
pushed forward boldly ; by our mutual endea- 
vors we gradually neared, I touched the boat. Can 
[paint my feelings? Never! I was washed from it. 
Istruggled once more. I again reached it, and a 
powerful arm dragging me in, rescued me. My 
trength could not have lasted much longer, for 
|n0 sooner entered, than 1 sank down exhausted. 
Every sense deserted me, and when I awoke from 
ny swoon, I found myself surrounded and care- 
fully attended. 

Iheard our vessel had been wrecked amongst 
he scattered islands of the Cyclades in the Archi- 
pelago. I had been conveyed to a small village ; 
ind the attendants of my bed side were two Greek 
females. I was wholly destitute of means to de- 
fray the necessary expenditure of illness and 
confinement. My money and all other property 
had sank with the wreck, and the drenched and 
lattered raiment was all that nowremained. The 
hand that saved me, deserted me not even in this 
extremity ; and many is the prayer of gratitude 
which the dungeon of the outlaw has heard from 
me. A wealthy merchant compassionating my 
condition advanced me a liberal sum to procure 
ihe necessaries my exhausted state required and 
tnable me upon recovery to proceed to Italy. As 
llay how often have I wished for the tender hand 
of Sybilla to alleviate my sorrow, and soothe the 
pillow of the sufferer. ‘The tumult of life is 
suspended in the chamber of sickness; thought 
wsurps the place of action, and the dreary 
monotony of silence and bodily pain, we endea- 
"orto beguile by the powers of reflection. Hinda, 
her tardy lingering death, her grave, and the rival 
whose enmity I had involuntary entailed upon 
ayself,all rushed upon me, and conscience told 
ue that the wreck, and struggle for my own safe- 
'Y, Were judgments for the cruelty of which I had 
been guilty. But my solitude was relieved, and 





mitigated aspect by the kindness and sympathy 
of the humane merchant. Every requisite was. 
by his order provided and my strength fast 
returning under the superintendance of the 
medical skill he employed for me; I was soon 
enabled to resume my journey, and pursue the 
course to Italy. Parting from the merchant with 
repeated assurances of recollection and gratitude 
anJ certifying him of a speedy acknowledgment 
of his liberality, which 1 grieve to say a ten years 
captivity have prevented me from fulfilling ; he 
furnished me with ar horse which my still ex- 
hausted state required, and I doubt not the Brigand 
has long since devoted the noble animal to his own 
service. 


I proceeded on my way, ard crossed the moun- 
tains. I need not detain the reader any longer with 
the narrative of the attack and capture, which not 
long after befel me, and from which the manli 
ness and courage of my early friend Giulio, last 
night so successfully rescued me. I have at 
length arrived in safety ; and when I look on Sy- 
billa, the wreck of intellect and beauty, I cannot 
but remember the superstition which the death of 
the lovely Smyrniote excited. 

















Eastern Women. 

To live for one single man, and with one single 
thought, in the interior of their apartments ; to 
pass the day in a divan, plaiting their hair, and 
disposing the numerous jewels they wear, with 
grace and elegance; to breathe the cool air of the 
mountains or the sea, from off a terrace, or 
through the openings of the trellised window ; to 
walk awhile under the orange trees and pome- 
granates of a little garden; to ruminate on the 
banks of a reservoir, which the falling water ani- 
mates with its murmur; to take care of the 
domestic affairs ; to make the bread, the sherbert, 
and the sweetmeats with their own hands; to go 
once a week to the public bath, in company with 
all the young damsels of the town; and to sing 
some stanzas of the Arabian poets, and accompa- 
ny their voices with a guitar; this comprises the 
whole life of the Eastern women. Society does 
not exist for them ; therefore they have none of 
those false feelings which self-love creates in so- 
ciety. When they are young and handsome they 
are wholly engrossed by love, and afterwards 
devote themselves entirely to their children and 
domestic cares. The state of civilization—is it 
equal to any other ?—London Mirror. 














I am acquainted with a great many very good 
wives, who are not so notable and so managing, 
that they make aman every thing but happy; and 
I know a great many others who sing, and play, 
and paint, and cut paper, and are so accomplished, 
that they have not time enough to be agreeable 
and no time to be useful. Pictures, and fiddles, 
and every thing but agreeableness and goodness, 
can be had for money ! but as there is no market 
where pleasant manners, and engaging conversa- 
tion and christian virtues, are to be bought, 
methinks it is a pity the ladies do not oftener 





the symptoms of wy illness gradually wore a more 


provide them at home.—Hannah Moore. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
Spa, June 30th. 
Yesterpay I fell in with two old friends, who 
from a mere “truant disposition,” joined perhaps 
with a little good will towards me, came over to 
Spa  As-soonas their arrival had been announ- 
ced [ went to them, and at their request joined their 
dinner. After our first greetings, H , who 
not only appears, but really is, a man of fashion, 
in the best sense of the term, wanted his snuff-box. 
It was in his bed-room, and his bed-room was 
locked by the servant, who had taken the key and 
gone out. The consequence was, that H 
had to wait some time, and until the man came 
back. I have always had a great aversion te a 
valet; and, although Ido not now, as I used to do 
when a midshipman, brush my own clothes and 
black my own shoes, yet I like independence in 
every thing, and infinitely prefer doing any thing 
myself to being waited upon; for, generally speak- 
ing, itis the master who waits, and not the man. 
«[ wonder you bother yourself with such a tra- 
velling appendage, H ' 











,” observed I, giving 
him a pinch of snuff to quiet his impatience. «J 
have never lately travelled with one.” 

‘My dear fellow—the comfort of it—you have 
no idea. It would be impossible to get on without 
one.” 

“ Quite impossible,” observed W :; 
other acquaintance. 

“Thave been brought up ina school in which 
the word impossible has been erased from the 
language.” 

“Well but the comfort of it. When you arrive 
dirty and dusty, your portmanteau opened and all 
your articles of dress laid out.” 

" «JT can do all that myself sooner than he can; 
and, asI must wait till it be done, I may as well do 
it myself.” 

«“ Yes, so you may, but then the security; every 
thing locked up, which, in a strange hotel, is so 
necessary.” 

“T lock my own room, and know where to find 
the key whenI come in.” 

“ Very likely; but still it is impossible to travel 
comfortably without a valet.”’ 

«Quite impossible,” rejoined Ww ‘ 

“Be it so,” replied 1; “we differ in opinion. 
All [can say is, that I think the advantages more 
than over balanced by the dependence.” 

The conversation dropped, and we sat down to 
dinner; the time passed away, as it always does, 
when old friends, who respect and like each other, 
meet, afier an absence of some months. After din- 
ner, notwithstanding Mrs. Trollope, we smoked 
segars; and as the evening advanced, there were 
none left on the table. H rang the bell for 
his servant to procure others; the servant had gone 
out and was no where to be found, and for security, 
had locked the bed-room door and taken the key 





my 








with him. So we drank our claret, and waited fy, 
hisreturn. ‘ Thinks I to myself” but I saig 
nothing. At last, we waited till past twelve 
o'clock; but the gentleman’s gentleman was _, 
'where to be found. H was angry with the 
man, Ww had thrown himself on the sofa. }y, 
_ wished to go to bed after a long day's travel; by: 
_his key was also, for security, inthe valet’s pocke; 
_who had been searched for every where withoy: 
success. H—— begged me not to remain oyt o: 
| politeness; butI did remain, not out of politeness 
but out of “malice,” as the French term it. «| 
had too much pleasure in their company to thini 
_of leaving them ;” and we continued to sip brandy. 
-and-water. At last, three o’clock came, H— 
_ was out of all patience, W—— snoring on the sofs 
and I, quite delighted. The sun should haye 
/poured his beams upon us before I would haye 
gone away. The bell was rung, but in vain, fo 
the waiters would wait no longer. It was propos. 
ed to send for a menuisier; but how was one tobe 
found at three o’clock in the morning? Atlas: 
the valet, drunk and reeling, in his morning jacke: 
entered the room. ‘The keys! the keys!” ge 
manded H in wrath. 
| “The key!” reared W , Who had woke up 
| “I have them,” replied the valet, with a mos 
knowing leer, facetiously smiling. “I havether 
| all safe—al! right, gentlemen. Here they are 

















“ | eontinued the man, pulling them out, and presen! 


|ing them as if he had done a very clever thin; 
“ Here they are, you see.” 
| The man was too tipsy to be expostalaled with 
-and the gentlemen took their keys in silence 
| * And now,” said I, “ gentlemen, I wish you a ven 
good night. You have fully established the e:- 
' treme comfort of having a valet, and the impossibi: 
‘ity of doing without one.” It was a glorious viet 
_ry, although to get out of the house I had to open: 
window and leap from it, and to get into my owt 
house at that hour was even more difficult. 


CHAPTER Xk. 


| Ihave been reading Jesse’s “ Gleanings.” | 
|he quite correct? I have my doubts. In om 
point I certainly do net agree with him, in hisf 
_vorite opinion of cats. Ido, however, know # 
_instance of misplaced affection in a cat, which,» 
though it dees not add to the moral character © 
| the race, is extremely curious for more reaso 
than one, and as it happened in my own family,’ 
_can vouch for its authenticity. A little black sp 
iel had five puppies, which were considered ' 
many for herto bring up. As, however, the breeé 
was much in request, her mistress was unwillitg 
that any of them should be destroyed, and she ash 
ed the cook whether she thought it would be p* 
| sible to bring part of them up by hand before ts 
kitchen fire. In reply, the cook that © 
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cat had that day kittened, and that, perhaps, the 
puppies might be substituted for her progeny. The 
experiment was made, two of the kittens were re- 
noved, and two puppies substituted. The cat 
made no objections, took to them kindly, and gra- 
jually all the kittens were taken away, and the 
cat nursed the two puppies only. Now, the 
irst curious fact was, that the two puppies nursed 
by the cat were, in a fortnight, as active, forward, 
ond playful, as kittens would have been: they 
had the use of their legs, barked, and gambolled 
about; while the other three, nursed by the mo- 
ther, were whining and rolling about like fat slugs. 
The cat gave them her tail to play with, and they 
were always in motion; they very soon ate meat, 
and long before the others, they were fit to be re- 
moved. Thiswas done, and the cat became very 
neonsolable. She prowled about the house, and 
on the second day of tribulation fell in with the 
\itle spaniel, who was nursing the other three 
puppies. ‘‘O ho!” says puss putting up her back, 
‘itis you who have stolen my children.” “No,” 
replied the spaniel, with a snarl, “they are my 
own flesh and blood.” ‘That won’t do,” said the 
cat, “I'll take my oath before any justice of peace 


iat you have my two puppies.” Thereupon is- | 


we was joined, that is to say, there was a desperate 
combat, which ended in the defeat of the spaniel, 
ad the cat walking proudly off with one of the 
puppies, which she took toher own bed. Having 
deposited this one, she returned, fought again, 
guned another victory, and redeemed another 
puppy. Now it is very singular that she should 
save taken only two, the exact number she had 
xen deprived of. Does this not prove to a certain 
extent the power of comprehending numbers in 
aimals? and does not the precocity of the two 
ouppies brought up by the cat, infer there is some 
rrounds for the supposition that, with the milk is 
mbued much of the nature and disposition of the 
mother? A few experiments made on these points 
would be interesting, and we should have a new 
science, that of lacteology, te add to craniology, in 
our nurture and rearing of the species. 

This reminds me of a singular fact, little known. 
The Burmahs, who are desciples Gaudma, equal- 
ywith the inhabitants of Pegu and Syriam, whose 
country they have conquered, worship the White 
Elephant, who is considered asagod. There have 
veen but three white elephants since the founda- 
won of the Burmah dynasty by Alompraa. The 
irst one is dead, and I have one of his teeth carved 
with figures, which was consecrated to the great 
Dagon Pagoda. The second now reigns—he is 
utended by hundreds, wears a howdah, or cloth, 
studded with precious stones, and said to be worth 
‘million of money. He also wears his bangles or 
amlets on each leg, and fares sumptuously every 
(ay. White elephants are very scarce ; the color 
's occasioned by a disease in the animal, a species 
fleprosy. Any elephant hunter who is fortunate 
‘nough to capture a white elephant in these coun- 
nes, is immediately created a noble, and advan- 
ted to high honor and wealth. The third white 
tlephant, of which I am about to speak particular- 
'y, and who may be considered as the heir appa- 
‘ent, was taken a few months previous to our de- 
tlaring war against the Burmahs. He was very 








young; his mother had been killed, and he yet 
required partial nourishment. He was brought te 
Rangoon, established in one of the best houses in 
the place, and an edict was sent forth from the 
capital, ordering that twenty-four of the most heal- 
thy young married women should be dedicated to 
his wants, and if they fell off in power of nourish- 
ment, to be replaced by others. This was consi- 
dered an honor—for were they not nursing a God ? 
Major Canning the political agent, who went to 
see this curious spectacle, described it to me as fol- 
lows. ‘The animal was not above three feet and 
a few inches high, its color was a dirty grey, rather 
than white: it was very healthy, playful, and in 
good spirits. When 1 went into the room, which 
was very spacious, and built of teak-wood, the 
twenty-four nurses were sitting, or lying, on mats 
about the room, some playing at draughts and 
other games, others working. ‘The elephant walk- 
ing about, looking at them, and what they were 
doing, as if he understood all about it. After a 
short time, the little deity felt hungry, and, with 
his trunk, he pushed some of the women, but to 
annoy him they would not yield to his solicitations. 
When he became angry, and was too rough for 
them, they submitted, and he put his trunk round 
their waists in the most affectionate manner, while 
he was supplying himself.” I did not see the ani- 
mal myself, as immediately that they heard of our 
arrival at the mouth of the river, they despatched 
him under a strong guard to a place of security. 
But I should like to ascertain hereafter, whether 
his nurture made him a more reasonable being than 


| are elephants in general. 


Hew one’s thoughts fly away over time and 
space? Whata rush of incidents crowd into my 
memory, merely from having mentioned this cir- 
cumstance of the white elephant. I did once in- 
tend to have written a narrative of what passed 
during our sojourn in that country, for I saw more 
of the inhabitants than most people: but others have 
forestalled me, and itis now too late. Neverthe- 
less, it will perhaps amuse the reader, if, without 
entering into the military details, I mention a few 
of the operations and scenes which then occurred. 
Blase as lam, I prefer reminiscences to observa- 
tions. I like to feed upon the store of memory, 
because I am too inactive to care to add to its gar- 
ner. It shall be so, then, and we will discourse a 
little about the Burmahs. 

An Armenian merchant who resided there told 
me astory one day which wascurious. The King 
of Pegu was possessed of the most splendid ruby 
in the world, both as to size andcolor. This was 
well known; it was the boast of the nation. When 
the Burmahs subdued the kingdom of Pegu, the old 
king with his family were taken prisoners, vast 
treasure was also captured, but the great ruby was 
not to be found, notwithstanding tbe torture and 
beheading of thousands. With the usual barbari- 
ly of these countries, the old king, a miserable 
paraletic little man, was stripped naked and con- 
fined in an iron cage, which I saw when I was at 
Rangoon. In this confinement he lived for ten or 
twelve years, every festival day being brought out 
and exposed to the derision of the populace. At 
last he died, and his body was thrown out to be 
devoured by the dogs and birds of prey. One of 
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the soldiers who assisted to drag the body out of 
the cage, turned it over with his foot, and perceiv- 
ed that his right hand grasped a lump of damma, 
(a sort of pitch,) which curiosity induced the Bur- 
mah to force out with the point of his spear. This 
had been observed before, but the Burmahs, who 
are very superstitious and carry about them all 
sorts of charms, imagined it to be a charm for his 
paralysis or palsy with which he was afflicted, and 
therefore had allowed to remain. But when the 
Burmah took it up, the weight of it convinced him 
that it was not all damma; he examined it, and 
found that it was the great ruby of the Pegu king- 
dom which had been lost, and which the old man 
had for so many years, in a state of nudity and in- 
carceration, held in his left hand. I asked one of 
the Burmah chiefs whether this ruby now in the 
possession of the King of Ava was so fine as re- 
presented : his answer was in truly Eastern hyper- 
bole— Dip it in the Irrawaddy,” said he, (that is 
an enormous river seven hundred miles long and in 
many parts several miles broad,) “ and the whole 
water will turn to blood.” 

I have said that the Burmahs are very auperstiti- 
ous; they have a great variety of charms which 
they wear about their persons, but there is one cus- 
tom of theirs which is very singular. ‘They polish 
rubies; that is, without cutting them in facettes, 
but merely the stone, what ever its primitive shape, 
is rubbed down on every side until it is perfectly 
smooth. They then make an incision in the flesh, 
generally the arm or leg, put in the ruby and allow 
the skin to heal over it, so that the stone remains 
there. Soldiers and sailors in search of plunder 
will find out any thing, and this practice of the 
Burmahs was scon discovered, and after the as- 
sault and carrying off a stockade, you would see 
the men passing their hands over the dead bodies, 
and immediately that they felt a rising in the limb, 
out with their knives and cut in for the rubies. 
Indeed, the plunder was more considerable than 
might be imagined, for every Burmah carried all 
his wealth about his person. 

Another singular custom arising from the same 
cause prevails among this people. The king has 
a corps denominated Invulnerables, whose ranks 
are filled up in this manner:—when a criminal is 
condemned to death for certain offences, such as 
robbery, he is permitted to challenge as an Invul- 
nerable. This is proved by his standing ata cer- 
tain distance from several men who fire at him 
with ball. Should he not be wounded or killed, 
he is pronounced an invulnerable and enrolled in 
the corps. In every stockade we attacked, there 
were always one or two of these men, and they 
really appeared to believe in their own powers. 
They generally stood above the timbers of the 
stockade, dancing and capering as the boats ad- 
vanced, and continued their extravagances amidst 
a shower of bullets, exposing their persons in a 
most undaunted manner. There was one fellow 
who, dressed in a short red jacket, and nothing 
else except the cloth round his loins, who was well 
known to our men; they called him Happy Jack, 
from the capers whieh he used to cut, and some- 
how or another, it was his good fortune never to 





be hit, at least, nét that we know of, for taking 
stockade after stockade, at every fresh attack 


nn] 


there was Happy Jack to be seen capering anq 
shouting as usual, and never ceasing to €xpose 
himself until the troops had landed and were abou, 
toscale the fortress. It was quite amusing to hear 
the men shout out with laughter, “ By heavens, 
there’s Happy Jack again.” I hope he is alive a: 
this moment; at all events, he deserves tobe. 








To Themyra. 


Tue bird that cleaves the evening sky 
To seek her younglings’ nest, 

If chance she hear their plaintive cry, 
Fcels terror freeze her breast; 

But not so sweet her rapture’s glow 
To find them safe would be, 

As mine—all doubt removed—to know 
Themyra’s love for me. 


Sweet are the winds that swiftly urge 
The sea-boy o’er the main, 

When dimly on its azure verge, 
He views his home again: 

Sweeter than favoring breezes prove 
To wanderer on the sea, 

Is to this faithful breast the love 
Themyra bears for me. 


The mother, when she meets that boy, 
And folds him to her heart, 

Thrills through each nerve with keener joy 
Than language can impart; 

But even a bliss more sweet than hers— 
From early stain as free ; 

The whispered vow of love confers, 
Themyra breathed to me. 


The flowers that gaudy summer wears 
Feed on day’s genial light, 

But droop when evening gloom appears, 
And weep through all the night; 

Thus o’er my heart thy smile hath power, 
Like night thy frown would be— 

For what the sun is to the flower, 
Themyra’s love’s to me. 


By yonder stream, on either side, 
A graceful rose-tree grows— 

They meet and mingle, while the tide 
Adds richness as it flows ; 

Thus may our hearts together blend; 
Thus, like yon stream to tree, 

May time fresh bloom in passing lend 
Themyra’s love for me. 





“ Bur once I dared to lift my eyes— 
To lift my eyes to thee; 

And since that day, beneath the skies, 
No other sight they see. 


In vain sleep shuts them in the night— 
The night grows day to me; 
Presenting idly to my sight 
What still a dream must be. 


A fatal dream—for many a bar 
Divides thy fate from mine; 

And still my passions wake and war, 
But peace be still with thine.” 
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ORIGINAL. | ORIGINAL. 
Mutability. | Lines on the Late Conflagration. 


A swEET rose, that graced its stem, 
Had but spread its petals bright 
To reveal the richest gem 
That e’er fixed the eyes’ delight, 
When it faded from the gaze of day, 
And was cast on earth, to lie 
In a sad and sure decay :— 
Even so may an infant die. 


A gay plant light leaves displayed, 
Amid which were cradled flowers, 

Whose fair cups dispelled the shade, 
As bright lamps the gloom of bowers ; 

But the frost’s white wings, one night, were 
known 

To have touched, as they passed by, 

For each flower, at morn, had flown :— 
Even so may a young child die. 


From a mossy root there sprang 
A tall sapling, fair and strong, 
Through whose branches often rang 
A rich voice, in cheerful song ; 
But the storm came on in swift, stern wrath, 
And the lightning, gleaming by, 
Through that form revealed its path : 
Even so may a young man die. 


In the spring’s first season glowed, 
Mid a forest’s wild array, 
Two meandering streams that flowed 
Into one on their bright way ; 
But the summer, in its course, flew on 
And around, as the fire might fly, 
And the streams were both soon gone: 
Even so may two firm friends die. 


A stout oak majestic stood 
In its strength, from year to year, 

And defied the storm and flood— 
But its limbs were all soon sere, 

Yor, with noiseless tooth, the worm—decay, 

At its heart began to ply 

And the life to draw away :— 

Even so may an old man die. 


A bright Cloud soon fades from sight, 
A firm Rock may change to dust, 
And the Day aye turns to night, 
And the Iron into rust; ;' 
Eve has seen a Lake that’s fled at dawn ; 
And a mount, with summit high, 
Has been spread into a lawn :— 
Even so—so must all things die. 
ISAAC C. PRAY, JR. 
Boston, ( Mass.) 1836. 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_——_—_————— 
Song.—The Mountain Syliph. 


Say, could] live, if he I love 
An early grave must find ? 

A lonely thing on earth to rove, 
Like leaves before the wind. 


Oh no! if chilling death must come, 
With him I love, I'll die; 

ifear not e’en the cold, dark tomb, 
If on his breast I lie. 


| 





Tue sun had set in glory bright, 

And eve had put her mantle on; 
The radiant stars had shed their light 
O’er heaven’s blue horiaun. 


Our city’s proud and lofty domes, 

Framed to defy the sterms of time, 

While their rich owner's sought their homes, 
Secure in wealth as Peru’s mine. 


With thoughtless hearts they gayly tripp'd 
To diff’rent scenes of festive mirth, 

And no kind angel softly lisped 

To them the fleeting joys of earth. 


More clear than amber seemed the air, 
Intensely painful pierced the cold, 
When loudly rang the cry of fire, 

And numerous bells in concert tol’d, 


Now like a fiery deiuge rush’d 

The flames in wreathing columns on 
And with resistless fury crush’d, 
Our city pride in ruin down. 


Quickly within the sacred dome, 

The rescued goods were safely piled, 

But soon the star which brightly shone 
Down from its spire the flames had hurl’d. 


And oh how sadly beat each heart, 
When the red flames had curl’d around 
The splendid monument of art, 

And crush’d the hero’s statue down. 


And now the wealth obtain’d at last 

By years of weary toil and care, 
Consumed within the burning mass ; 
The merchant views with deep despair. 


But ah! no pen or tongue can paint 

The burning horrors of that night 

And language fails, and hearts must faint 
To retrospect the fearful sight. 


But stranger, go thyself and view 

The smouldering wreck of human joy, 

And may its ashes say to you, 

Seek riches which no flames destroy. 
FLORA. 
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ORIGINAL. 


Chorus of Spirits of Love. 


WE come, we come from Cupid's cave 
Whose portals the waters of passion lave 
A spirit of love is ev'ry wave—— 

We come, we come from the pallid moon— 
Like her ray on the lover we beam and are gone, 
Sisters haste through the sapphire waste 

On man like a shower of stars we fall ; 

For the light of the sun is past and gone, 

And the cloud of night is our Carnival— 
Come away, come away, for past is the day 
And though mortals may slumber at night— 
Her canopy dim for love’s seraphim 

Is the light for our task; the only light. &. mM. 
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FOLLOW, FOLLOW IN THE CLEAR MOON LIGHT, 
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Follow, follow _ in the clear moonlight, To the green heart of the mossy forest old; 
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Follow, follow me, the noon of night, From the village bell hath toll’d. 
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Hie away, hie 


away, Where the fairy train are 
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Hie away, Hie away Lighter heart no elf can bring. 
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Where the oaks in druid circle stand 
Giant Kings of many, many hundred years ; 
To the daisied knoll were sighings bland 


In the moon the peasant hears: 
Hie away, hie away, 

There the elfin train are reveling ; 
Hie away hie away 


Lighter heart no elf can bring. 
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I will show thee, kingly Oberon, 

I will bring thee to his pearly footed queen, 
And the phansies thou shalt look upon, 
Mortal eye hath never seen : 

Hie away, hie away, 

Thou shalt share our pranksome reveling ; 
Hie away, hie away, 
Lighter step no elf can bring. 
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English Fashions and Novelties. 
From the Court Magazme, January 1836. 
MORNING DRESS. 

Or plaid Swiss gingham, fastened down the 
side with bows of greenriband. Collar of French 
lawn, trimmed with a Mechlin edging. A simple 


cap of worked lawn, with full double border of 


Mechlin lace, under which the hair is arranged in 
bands and tied with pink riband. 


EVENING DRESS. 
Or mulberry velvet, with long sleeves of blonde 
appliquec, full chemisette of blonde. The hair is 
fastened with an elegant carved comb. Bandeau 


and ear-rings of gold. Scarf of tulle, the ends of 


which are worked in gold, and gold fringe. 
OBSERVATIONS ON FASHIONS AND DRESS. 


Pevisses begin to be very mueh adopted in car- 
Several of those lately made are of 


riage dress. 
rich plain satin, with a double pelerine trimmed 
with sable ; the skirt, which fastens on one side, 


is trimmed round the border witha broad band of 


sable; a similar band ornaments the side on 
which the pelisse fastens. Short mantles, of the 
Spanish form, lined and trimmed with fur, are 
expected to be very fashionable in carriage-dress. 
Several of the most novel morning bonnets are 
composed of soot-colored velvets ; some have the 


crown trimmed with plain satin ribands to corres- 


pond ; others have a broad band of folded satin 
riband, crossed in front, and descending to form 
the brides; atight sprig of velvet flowers, which 
droops a little forward, is inserted in the band. 
The interior of the brim may be adorned either 
with small rose or blue flowers, or else a single 
rosé without foliage, or a pompon of blue or rose 
riband may be placed oneach side. Feathers are 
the only ornaments employed for half-dress hats, 


and we have never seen so great a variety of 


them. Besides maraboo and ostrich feathers, we 
see those of the peacock, the paroquet, and the 
splendid plumage of the Bird of Paradise, all in 
requisition for half-dress hats. Those of maroon 
and purple velvet appear to be most in request. 
Evening dresses will be pretty closely copied from 
the modes of our Charles the Second, William 
and Mary, and George the First’s day. Thus the 
waists will be, as we mentioned last month, a 
more formal length, the corsages in some instances 
peaked in front, but more frequently descending 
somewhat in the form of a scallop, and the short 
sleeves decidedly reduced in size. We have in- 
deed, already seen some made close to the arms, 


but rendered large by gauze berrillons or coques of 


riband, whichentirely coverthem. A still pret- 
tier style of sleeve is that composed of three or 
four rows of blonde disposed in the form of a 
shell. Skirts will not diminish in width; they 
are now quite as ample as those introduced by 
Mary the Second, on her return from Holland. 
They have increased in length; we have seen 
some that only touch, but even trail a little on the 
ground,—thus they are at once too long and too 
short to be graceful. 

Trimmings, particularly these of the Spanish 
kind, will be adopted. We have already seen 


FASHIONS AND NOVELTIES. 
——— 





some of black real lace, interspersed with knots of 












riband, from each of which gold aguillettes issyo 
Rouleaus of curled ostrich feathers, of the color of 
the dress, are also expected to be in vogue ; they 
will be large, for the borders of dresses, but smai! 
for corsages. 

Some pretty dinner-dresses are of satin @ mille 
raies, either black or brown, on a light grey 
ground. The corsage is half high, made rathe, 
long, a little rounded in front, and trimmed with 
a tulle drapery, in very small flat plaits. The 
sleeve is tightround the arm-hole, and about half. 
way tothe elbow. An excessively full sleeve, ¢ 
U' Imbecille, descends from thence to the wrist; it is 
of tulle, the fulness looped at the bend of the arm 
by a knot of riband, and the shoulder ornamented 
by a neud de page. A beautiful new material cal}. 
ed mousseline d’ Aboukir, has just appeared for 
ball-dresses ; it is composed of Cashmere woo), 
and is exquisitely soft and fine ; the pattern is a 
kind of mosaic, in which various colors are inter. 
mingled with gold foliage. This material js 
employed also for turbans ; those of the Arab form 
are now coming much into favor; a good many 
are ornamented with bracelets of diamonds or 
colored gems. We may cite among the most 
generally becoming head-dresses, hats with small 
round brims a little turned up. encircling a little 
the face, and ornamented with a single drooping 
feather. A row of pearls round the forehead isa 
favorite accessory, and adds much to the elegance 
of a head-dress of this kind. Some of these hats 
are ornamented with two tails of Birds of Paradise 
instead of a feather; one of the prettiest of this 
latter kind of a hat of white rep velvet trimmed 
with a light blue Bird of Paradise, and having un- 
der the brim a very narrow chain of diamonds re- 
tained at each side by a diamond rose. 

Blonde lace caps retain their vogue: some of 
the most novel for social evening parties are made 
flat on the forehead, with coguille of tulle-illusions 
at each side, and tufts of roses, or violets of Par. 
ma. Blonde lappets supply the place of brides. 

There is a good deal of variety expected in head- 
dresses of hair ; it seems to be generally under- 
stood that there will be no settled fashions for 
them. It is supposed, however, that some cf the 
coiffures of the seventeenth and eighteenth centu- 
ries will be revived with modifications. Flowers 
are expected to be very generally adopted for 
coiffures. No change in fashionable colors this 
month. 

















Mosr of the delicately reared Creoles, or Louis- 
anian ladies are eminently beautiful. A Pyschelike 
fascination slumbers in their dark, eloquent eyes, 
whose richly fringed lids droop timidly over them— 
softening but not diminishing their brilliance 
Their style of beauty is unique, and not easily 
classed. Itis neither French nor English, but # 
combination of both, mellowed and enriched under 
a southern sky. They are just such creatures 25 
Vesta and Venus would have moulded had they 
united to form a faultless woman. 








Friendship is like a debt of honor—the momen! 
it is talked of, it loses its real name, and assume? 
the more ungrateful form of obligation. 
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